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Women Ask President to Favor 


Favored to Aid Equal Rights Under World Court 


Arms Limitation Represe 


Senator Hale Asks Adoption | 
Of Bill to Authorize New 


Building as Warning to 
Other Powers at Geneva 
Tells of Necessity 
For Replacements 


% 


Declares Savings Possible in 
Maintaining Treaty Strength 
If Approval Is Given Plan 
For a Balanced Navy 





Congress was asked May 4 by Senator 
Hale (Rep.), of Maine, to serve notice on 
all naval powers that the United States 
intends to protect itself against any re- 
fusal on their part to limit armaments 
by enactment of the bill (S. 51) to au- 
thorize construction of the American Navy 
in accordance with the Washington and 
London naval treaties. 

Further, the Maine Senator, who pre- 
sented the legislation as chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, declared the 
proposal would strengthen the hands of 
the American delegates now at Geneva 
by permitting them to say that the United 
States means parity, and not a “paper 
Navy.” He told the Senate the course he 
advocated was the reverse of the present 
policy of deterioration and that the United 





States can better afford to build than 
other powers. 
Recent Construction 


“During the years from 1922 to 1929,” 
said Senator Hale, “our entire shipbuild- 
ing program consisted of eight 8-inch gun 
cruisers and three submarines, while all 
of the other parties to the Washington 
treaty, unmindful of our peaceful exam- 
ple, built up their navies extensively.” 

The result of this, Senator Hale ex- 
plained, was that out of 373 ships on the 
American Navy list, only 170 are under- 
age vessels, while Japan has 184 underage 

. vessels out of 207, and Great’ Britain has 
\e 150. out of 294 in the same category. 


Decrease in Strength 


“If we do not start new construction 
before the termination of the London 
treaty in .1936,” he continued, “and the 
other powers carry out: their present pro- 
grams, appropriations ‘for which have al- 
ready been made, wé shall at that time 
have in modern ships .but. one-third of 
the ships allowed us: under:the terms of 
the treaty, to wit, 68 ships; while Great 
Britain wil have three out. of every five 
of her allowance, or 119 ships, and Japan 
will have all but seven of her allowance 
in modern ships, or 156 ships. 

“Our Navy has steadily decreased in 
Strength so far as relates to the other 
naval powers since the time of the con- 
vening of the Washington conference, and 
while we have added very few ships since 
that time, and have not taken advantage 
of the full allowances permitted us under 
the terms of the London treaty, Great 
Britain and Japan have gone ahead, as 
they had a perfect right to do under the 
treaty, and have greatly strengthened their 
navies. 



























Under Treaty Ratio 


“At the present time we are far behind 
our ratio with Great Britain, and instead 
of being on the London treaty ratio of 
5-314 with Japan are in presently available 
ships on a footing of practical equality 
with her. The security which we are per- 
mitted to enjoy under the terms of the 
treaties and the world balance of naval 
armaments we are giving up.” 

Senator Hale said he wanted to stress 
the fact that the bill was only a measure 
of authorizatign; that it provided no new 
appropriations and that no plans contem- 
plate inauguration of construction in the 
current or next fiscal years. He recog- 
nized the financial stringency of the Na- 
tion and felt that due consideration 
should be given, but suggested that the 
measure he sponsored would result in less 
total cost in the end than continuation 
of present policies without a program. 

The bill, according to Senator Hale, 
places no time limit on the construction 
which it authorizes. This fact, he sug- 
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Crops Are Retarded 
By Varying Weather 


9 





















Growth Checked by Alternating 
Cool and Warm Periods 


April temperatures this year “played 
quite a game of seesaw,” with the result 
that crops and farm work are somewhat 
backward in the principal agricultural 


sections of the country, J. B. Kincer, chief 
of the division of agricultural meteorology 








in a radio address May 4 over stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 

The season has arrived, Mr. Kincer said, 
when the weather “plays a dominating 
role in the greatest and most outstanding 
of all American industries, agriculture.’ 
He defined the regions where killing frosts 
ordinarily do not occur after April. His 
address follows in part: 

“Normally the warming up in April is 
most marked in the Central-Northern 
States where the average April tenccera- 
ture is some 20 degrees higher than that 
for March. Along the Gulf coast the rise 
in temperature is about 6 degrees; thus. 
the farther north we go the faster is the 
warming up in Spring.” 

“In the eastern States, 
killing frost does not usually occur south 
of New York City and southeastern Penn- 
Sylvania, except in the mountains where 
the average last date of occurrence is re- 
tarded one day for each 100 feet in ele- 
vation. Thus, if your locality is 1,000 
feet higher than some other, you may 
expect frost in Spring about 10 days later 
and in Fall 10 days earlier, reducing the 
nets of your growing season about 20 

ays. 

“Farther west killing frost does not oc- 
cur after April south of the central coun- 
ties of Ohio and Indiana, northern Illi- 
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of the United States Weather Bureau, said | 


after April, | 


ntatives of Various Groups Seek Con- 
dition to American Adherence 


President Hoover’s support for the equal;lations voted at a meeting, May 4, to 
rights reservation to the World Court|grant a hearing, May 7, to groups of 
Covenant was sought May 4 by a com- | Women who have urged that one con- 


,.|dition of American adherence to the 
mittee representing the National Woman's | world Court be the inclusion in its‘ code 
Party headed by Mrs. Stephen H. Pell, of | 
New York City, and Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, | for women. 
of Washington. 

President Hoover received the commit- Reservation Before Committee . 
tee in the Cabinet Room of the White| Im announcing the action of the Com- 
House Executive Offices and after listen-|mittee, Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
ing to statements read by five members| Chairman, said orally that a majority felt 
of the delegation made a brief reply.|the advocates of equal rights should be 
The President’s remarks were not made |given the opportunity to present their 
public, however. |claims so that when a final vote is taken 

The speakers included Mrs. Pell, Mrs.|On a report to the Senate, all of the per- 
Rebekah S. Greathouse of New Jersey,|tinent facts will have been examined. 
assistant United States attorney and| The question of equal rights was be- 
chairman of the Lawyers Ceuncil of the|fore the Committee in the form of a| 
National Woman's Party; Mrs. Mariot H.| reservation, by Senator Lewis (Dem.), of 
Murphy, lawyer of Santa Fe, N. Mex.;| Illinois, to the resolution of ratification. 
Miss Laura M. Berrien of Georgia, chair-|Senator Lewis said, in his opinion, no 
man of the committee on international | nation could refuse to accept the reserva- 
relations of the National Association of | tion which he had sponsored. 
Women Lawyers, and Mrs. Max Rotter of | Approval Abroad Predicted 


Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ai " ee world 

a. senate Committees om Foreign Re- ‘ame on es SS, eee. and 
| that all of the Court signatories probably 
would take the American proposal were 
it placed before them in the form of a) 
reservation. 

In her remarks to the President at the | 
White House Mrs. Pell, chairman of the | 
delegation, said women in all walks of life 
were united in their profound interest in| 
the success of the proposed equal rights 
reservation to the World Court resolution 
now pending before the Senate Foreign | 
Relations Committee. 

, Declares Women United 

The addresses of the speakers follow in 
full text: 

Statement by Mrs. Pell: 

“Mr. President: We come to you not} 
only as head of the Nation, but as the 
responsible director of international mat- | 


Reduction in Stocks | 
Declared Essential | 


To Lumber Industry 





Special Survey Committee of 
Conservation Board Says 
No Hope Is in Sight for 
Improved Demand 


of a provision guaranteeing equal rights | Visi 


W orld’s Radio Sets 
Exceed 34 M illion 


Increase of Nine Million for 
Year Shown, With Nearly 
Half in This Country 


HE number of radio sets in the world 
at the beginning of 1932 is estimated 
at 34,755,410, an approximate increase of 
9,000,000 in a year, according to figures 
made available May 4 by Lawrence D. 
Batson, of the Electrical Equipment Di- 
on, Department of Commerce. 
The United States now has nearly half 
the receiving sets in the world, according 
to a trade estimate as of April 1, 1932, | 
placing the total at 16,679,253. This was 
an increase of more than 4,600,000 since 
the Census Bureau reported 12,078,345 
sets on April 1, 1930, it was pointed out. 
Mr. Batson stated orally that an ac-| 
curate comparison of the total number of 
sets at the beginning of 1932 cannot be} 
made with the number on a previous date | 
because reports and estimates for different | 
countries vary as to the time. Figures 
for one nation may be for November and | 





those for another country may be for 
January. ; 4 
The following additional information 


was supplied: 
The world total of 34,755,410 sets does 
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Single Economy Bill 


‘Unfortunate’ Plan, 


Chairman of House Group 
Declares Defeat Was Due 
To Including Proposals in 
Omnibus Measure 





ters with which our country is concerned. 


itv _| We represent women in all walks of life. | 
Safety and security of the lumber man- | “We are all united in our profound in- | 


ufacturing industry, stabilization of the! terest in the success of the proposed equal 
distributing trade, and gradual restora- | rights reservation to the World Court res- 
tion of reasonably profitable price levels | olution now before the Foreign Re 
require reduction of lumber stocks by 
about 3,500,000,000 feet during the rest of 
1932, according to a report from a special 
lumber survey committee made public 
May 4 by the United States Timber Con- 
servation Board. 

The recommended stock reduction, the | 
committee believes, is “ultra-conservative” 
and that “the security of the lumber in- 
dustry will be greatly improved by an 
even much greater reduction in stocks.” 
Stocks on April 1 were about 10,197,000,- 
000 feet. 





|by that Court shall 
| against women. This reservation reads: 
“*Provided that the code of law to be 


contain inequalities based on sex.’ 


vation that we come here today.” 
Statement of- Mrs. Greathouse: 

“As attorneys interested in equality for 
women, we request the support of this 
Survey of Situation 
The committee was appointed July 9, 
1931, by Secretary of Commerce Robert P. 
Lamont, who is chairman of the Conser- 
vation Board, and has been making peri- 
odic studies of lumber consumption, stocks 
and anticipated consumption. It sees no 

indication of increased consumption. 
The following additional information is | 
supplied by the report: 
Lumber stocks have been reduced more | 
than 3,000,000,000 feet since they reached | 


a high point at the beginning of last year | Present Act Is ‘Reasonably 
and about a fourth of this decrease was rs 9 ™ 
brought about in the first quarter of 1932. Satisfactory, Bar Group 
Says at Senate Hearing 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Revision Is Opposed 
Of Bankruptey Laws 





Had it not been for the extraordinary de- 
cline in consumption, this reduction would 
have been a potent factor in restoring an | 
even balance between supply and demand 
in the lumber industry. ‘ 


Decline in Building 


Due, however, to continued stagnation in 
building, in railroad consumption and in 
the fabricating industries, there is a large | 
excess of lumber stocks. 

It is noteworthy, nevertheless, that in 
a period when national lumber consump- 
tion is temporarily at a low level not 
paralleled during half a century, and not- 
withstanding a producing capacity more 
than four times the current production, 
the economic burden of reducing exces- 
sive stocks is being shared more equitably 
and more evenly between competitors 
than at any time in the history of the 
industry. It is evident, however, that 
some important factors in the industry | : e 
are not participating in the necessary ef- | System of dealing with bankrputcy matters 
fort to restore lumber supply and demand | with all of the attendant difficulties of 
to a reasonable balance. new court rulings and delays. 

Pooling of Stocks “The Act of 1898 and its amendments 

In addition’ to’ stock reduction, the| ‘hat have come slong through the years, 
Committee “recommends pooling stocks, | ta: har been built up by curt. determi: 
consolidation of sales, consideration of | i ‘ icati 
deferred financing to stimulate building. | nation of its application, has developed for 


; | thi n sound and satisfactory sys- 
attention to the adverse effect of increas- — oO p> weaknesses; ng 


ing taxes on standing timber, cooperation | heen many cases of weak administration, 
of the Department of Commerce in mak-| pyt we believe that care must be em- 
ing a comprehensive, marketing and dis- ployed in disturbing it. 
tribution survey and report, and coopera- “We entertain real fear that the pro- 
tion of lumber manufacturers in furnish-| posal to rewrite the entire structure of 
ing information to the Census Bureau 0n| bankruptcy law may mean another pe- 
lumber stocks. riod of 33 years during which the country 
The Committee also suggests that fur-| will have to learn all over again what the 
ther periodic surveys and reports be! bankrputcy provisions are. 
made, with suitable recommendations. | “It may be that there are bad features. 
Lumber consumption has declined to|If so, correct them, and avoid rebuilding 
an average annual consumption of about|more than is necessary. Save the good 


Declaring that the bankruptcy Act of 
1898 and its subsequent amendments and 
‘court constructions constituted a sound 
system, representatives of the American 
Bar Association told a Senate subcommit- 


tee, May 4, that the greatest caution must 
be used in launching a new plan for deal- 
ing with debt liquidation and settlement. 

Jacob M. Lashly, of St. Louis, chair- 
|man of the association’s committee on 
bankruptcy, outlined the organization’s 
| position as being generally in opposition to 
|@ program that would disturb 33 years of 
“reasonably satisfactory operation of a 
law.” He pointed to fundamental and 
mechanical changes contained in the 
draft bills (S. 3866 and H. R. 9968) as 
likely to start the country on a new 


| 
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'Sadiactrial -Aresdines th ei 
Exceed 100,000 in 16 States 


NM ORE than 100,000 industrial acci- 
+ dents occur annually to minors 
employed in 16 States, the White House 
conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion report on “Child Labor” states. 
It is estimated that 1,000 minors under 
18 years suffer permanent disabilities, 
and that at least 100 are fatally injured 
in the 16 States for which statistics are 
available. 

Machinery and vehicles constitute the 
greatest causes of accidents to minors. 


To combat thé hazards of youth em- 
ployed, States have set up both prohi- 
bitions of employment in certain occu- 
pations and regulations of working con- 
ditions in others. The following infor- 
mation was taken from that part of 
the report which was compiled by the 
committee on vocational guidance and 
child labor under the chairmanship of 
Anne S. Davis, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Board of Education, Chicago: 

Information on industrial accidents to 
young workers is compiled by a small 
number of States, chiefly by State 


agencies administering workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. A few States make a 
continuous study of injuries to minors. 
Illinois and Pennsylvania keep an in- 
dex of injuries to minors under 18, 
while in Massachusetts investigations 
are made of fatal and permanently dis- 
abling accidents to minors under 18. 
According to current statistics for 16 
States, employing together slightly more 
than two-thirds of the minors under 
18 engaged in nonagricultural occupa- 
tions, more than 100,000 injuries to 
minors under 21, from 20,000 to 25,000 
injuries to minors under 18, and from 
2,500 to 3,000 injuries to children under 
16 are reported annually. At least 1,000 
minors under 18 suffer permanent dis- 
abilities and at least 100 are fatally in- 
jured in these 16 States annually. In 
addition, far larger numbers of children, 
no doubt, though the numbers are un- 
known, are affected by such conditions 
and results of their employment as harm- 
|ful dusts and fumes, intense cold or heat 
| 
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reservation. The traditional attitude of th 


Says Mr. McDuffie 


| 


American Policy - 
Defined as Denial 


Of Gains by War 


Doctrine Explained by Act-| 
ing Secretary of State as 
‘Putting Teeth’ in Kellogg | 
Peace Treaties 


Substitute for Force 
Against Aggressor 


| 
| 





War to Stop War and Official | 
Boycott Objectionable as 
Delegation of Sovereignty, | 
Peace Meeting Is Told 


Rejecting various proposals advanced to | 
“put teeth’ into the Kellogg Pact, thjs 
Government has evolved instead the new 
doctrine that territorial gains of any na- 
tion resulting from war shall not be rec- 
ognized, it was stated by the Acting Sec- 
retary of State, William R. Castle Jr., in 
an address, May 4, before the American 
Conference on International Justice in 
Washington. 
| Many nations, he explained, have felt | 
that the Kellogg Pact is weak because it 
|contains no enforcement provision. The 
United States, however, he said, could not 
accept the proposal to employ war against 
|; a nation unrighteously at war or that oi 
;an economic boycott against a recalcitrant 
nation. 

Doctrine Evolved by President 

Both ideas, he said, draw their inspira- 
tion from the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and neither is acceptable to this 
Government. Therefore, he said, Presi- | 








Expressing the betief that “in the ac- 
tion of the House on May 3, the members 
| did not wreck the (economy) bill capri- 


lations | Ciously,” Representative McDuffie (Dem.), 
Committee of the Senate. The purpose of|of Monroeville, Ala., Chairman of the|any treaty forced upon China through | commission whose purpose would be. to 
this reservation is to make certain that| Economy Committee, in a statement May | arms. 
if the United States enters the World| 4 termed as “unfortunate” the fact that | ; 
Court, the code of law to be carried out! aj) of the economy program presented by | Japan was printed in full text in the issue | in accordance with certain terms set out 
not discriminate| the Committee “was thrown together in| of Jan. 8, and his letter to Senator Borah | in the bill. 


one bill.” 
He said, however, that although he had 


administered by the World Court shall not | warned against “the very results that were 


obtained,” the President and Secretary 


“It is to ask your support of this reser-/| wills, as well as other officials and House 


majority members, had urged the omnibus 
economy bil}. . 
Measure Sent to Senate 


After reducing the estimated savings in 
e retrenchment program brought in by 
its economy committee from $200,000,000 
to about $42,000,000, the House, in late 
session May 3, voted that program as an 
amendment to the legislative appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 11267) and sent the meas- 
ure to the Senate. 

Last-minute attempts to restore in the 
program some of the economies it origi- 
nally carried were made after the bill was 
reported to the House from the Commit- 
tee of the Whole by Representative Mc- 
| Duffie, by demanding separate votes on six 
of the amendments adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but the House in 
each instance sustained its earlier action. 
(Discussion of these votes appeared in the 
issue of May 4.) 


Recommitment Defeated 


Mr. McDuffie and Representative Ram- 
seyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, also made unsuc- 
cessful final attempts to restore some of 
the stricken provisions by offering motions 
to recommit the measure. Mr. McDuffie’s 
motion would have instructed that there 
be written in the bill a provision reducing 
all Federal salaries by 10 per cent with a 
$2,000 exemption, while Mr. Ramseyer's 
motion would have placed in the program 
the President's furlough plan for Federal 
employes, with an exemption of $2,000. 

A roll call vote was demanded on the 
passage of the legislative supply bill itself, 
but it carried by 316 ayes to 67 nays. 

Mr. McDuffie’s statement follows in full 
text: 





Opposed to Omnibus Plan 

In my opinion it is unfortunate that all 
of the economy program presented by the 
Committee was thrown together in one 
bill. I protested against this course. How- 
ever, the President, Secretary Mills, as well 
as other administrative officials together 
with a few House majority members, 
urged an omnibus bill containing many 
controversial matters. 

I warned the President against the very 
results that were obtained, suggesting, in 
view of the many controversial items in 
the bill, the possibility of a coalition of 
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Increase in Crimes 
Is Shown in Cities 


Decrease Recorded in Only Two 
Classes in Three Months 


Crimes of murder, manslaughter by 
negligence, robbery, aggravated assault, 
larceny and auto theft all increased dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1932 in comparison 
with the last quarter of 1931, according to 
statistics made public May 4 by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Burglary and rape were the only two 
classes of crime for which a decrease was 
recorded in about three-quarters of the 
country’s urban centers during January, 
February and March, 1932, as against Oc- 
tober, November and December, 1931, ac- 
cording to the statistics. Additional infor- 
mation made available follows: 

Exactly the opposite relationship exists 
between the first quarter of 1932 and the 
same period of 1931. During the first 
three months of 1932 all types of crime 
except burglary and rape declined under 
ie aeenages for the first three months of 


Comparisons between the last quarter 
of 1931 and the first quarter of 1932 are 
on the basis of the rate of crimes com- 
mitted per 100,000 population while com- 
parisons between the first ~uarter of 1931 
and the same period of 1932 are on the 
basis of the daily average number of 
crimes reported. ‘In neither case are the 
groups of reporting cities the same, but, 
because the comparisons are by rates and 
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dent Hoover has inspired the new doctrine 
expressed in Secretary Stimson’s note to 


territorial gains by Japan in China nor 


jin full text in the issue of Feb. 25.) 
Status of Kellogg Treaties 

Mr. Castle’s address follows in full text: 

The foreign policy of the American Gov- 
ernment is codified in treaties which 
thereafter form the bases of its action. 
From tinfe to time the negotiation of' new 
treaties broadens the foundation of for- 
eign policy and occasionally adds entirely 
new principles. Many of the more recent 
treaties, culminating, one might say, in 
the Kellogg Pact, have been drawn with 
the intent of preventing recourse to war 
for the settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

Not only the United States but the 
whole world is alive to the necessity of 
preventing war and there has gradually, 
but comparatively recently been  con- 
structed a world-wide network of concilia- 
tion and arbitration treaties. The most 
important agreement intended to make 


war impossible, to which the United States | ably rep 


is not a party, is, of course, 
of the League of Nations. 


The Covenant clearly foresees the use of | McSwain 


force, which means war, to prevent war. 
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Status of Naval Ships 
Discussed at Geneva 


ee at D 

View of Battleships and Air- 
plane Carriers as Arms of 
Defense Contested 








The contention of the United States that 
battleships and airplane carriers are not 
weapons of offense was opposed by French, 


German, Russian, Italian, Turkish, Swed- | 


ish and Dutch delegates at the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, May 3, accord- 
ing to an announcement, May 4, by the 
Department of State. 

Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
one of the American delegates, outlined 


the American thesis that airplane car- | 


riers are not offensive weapons. He main- 
tained that it would only be possible to 


consider the abolition of aircraft bombing | 


if the submarine also was abolished. 
The Department’s summary of the Ge- 
neva preceedings follows in full text: 


The Naval Commission yesterday morn- | 


ing concluded the discussion of capital 
ships with reference to criteria of terms 
of reference; 
ally 


Offensive,” “especially 
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Not Liable for In 


NSTRUCTORS in State universities 

are not required to pay the Federal in- 
come tax upon their salaries, when the 
university is wholly under the control 
of the State, the United States Board 
of-Tax Appeals held, in a decision made 
public May 4. 

The petitioner in the case, Ridgely 
Sappington, was an attorney employed 
by the University of Maryland as a part 
time instructor in its law school. He 


State institution, and that, as an agency 
of the State, the Federal Government 
had no power to impose a tax that 
would interfere with its operation. That 
contention, the Board sustained. 
Briefs in the case were filed by 14 
States and approximately 40 universities 
situated in various parts of the country. 
There is a distinction between schools 
conducted by the State itself or by one 
of its political subdivisions, such as a 
city or county, and a college or univer- 
sity bearing the State’s name but con- 
ducted by a private corporation, the 
Board said. The exemption would not 





Japan and China of Jan. 7 and again in| for the disposition of the Muscle Shoals 
|his letter to Senator Borah of Feb. 23 project. 
{that the United States would recognize no | q vote on final 


that is, whether “specific- | 
efficacious | 


Instructors in State Univ 


contended that the university was a | 





House Investi gation 


On Hawaii Advised 


Resolution Introduced Calling 
For Study of Civil Affairs 
And Criminal Law 


A eee investigation by a se- 
lect House committee into the Govern- 
ment of Hawaii, its administration of civil 
affairs and criminal law, and law enforce- 
ment conditions is proposed in a resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 212) introduced May 4 by 
Representative Willia.ns (Dem.), of De- 
catur, Tex., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Territories, by direction of that 
Committee. The resolution was referred | 
to the House Committee on Rules. The| 
resolution follows in full text: 

“Resolved, that there is hereby cre- 
ated a select committee to be composed 
of five Members of the House, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, one of whom he 
shall designate as Chairman. Not more 
than three members of such committee 
shall be members of the same political 
party. The committee is authorized and 
directed to make a thorough and com- 
plete investigation as soon as practicable, 
of the Government of the Territory of 
Hawaii, of the administration of civil af- 
fairs and crimiaal law in the Territory, of 
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House Nears Vote 
On Bill for Leasing 
Of Muscle Shoals 


Measure Provides for Use 
Of Government Plant in 
Tennessee by Lessee for 
Fertilizer Production 





| 


The House on May 4 considered with- 
out final action tHe new bill (H. R. 11051) 





The legdership plan anticipates 
kssage May 5. 
The bill provides for the creation of a 


attempt to negotiate a lease for the proj- 


(Secretary Stimson’s note to China and | ect to a private operator within 18 months, 


If no private lessee can be 
found within that period, the Government 
would take over operation of the project, 
but if after that time a private lessee can 
be found that lessee would be grarited a 
lease. 

Measure in Senate 

A measure for- the disposition ef the 
Muscle Shoals project is now pending be- 
fore the Senate. That measure would pro- 
vide a 12-month leasing period and then 
if a lessee could not be found the Gov- 
ernment would take over the property, but 
the leasing terms of the two measures dif- 
fer on several material points. 

The Muscle Shoals bill (H. R. 11051), 
which the House considered after adopt- 
ing a special rule, provides for empoying 
the project in the Tennessee River pri- 
marily for production and development 
of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients and 
secondarily for production of chemicals. 
The bill, sponsored by Representative Hill 
(Dem.), of Montgomery, Ala., and favor- 
orted by the House Committee on 


the Covenant | Military Affairs, according to the chair- 


man of that Committee, 

(Dem.), of 

| would do three things: 
Power for Leasing of Plant 

(1) It would confer liberai powers to the 

executive to lease the nitrate properties, 


Representative 
Greenville, S. C., 


for not exceeding 50 years. (2) If a lease | 


is not forthcoming within 18 months after 
| the enactment, a Muscle Shoals board of 
| three members to be appointed by the 
| President at $10,000 per annum, without 
further legislative intervention, would be 
| authorized to operate the Muscle Shoals 
| properties as originally contemplated in 
the National Defense Act of 1916. (3) Even 
after Government operation is com- 
| menced, if a reasonable offer is made, this 
| board must enter into negotiations and if 
possible secure a lease permitting abso- 
lute and exclusive operation by the lessee. 
The board would be appointed for terms 
beginning with two, four and six year 
tenures and their successors ‘or six years. 

Value of Properties 

The Military Committee report of the 
bill says the bill adheres to the original 
purpose by preserving the project for na- 
tional defense and permitting peace-time 
operations for fertilizer for agriculture. It 
| Says that there are at Muscle Shoals 
| Government properties representing an 
original investment of aproximately $140,- 
000,000, including dam number 1, which 


trate plant number 1, as small pilot plant 
| whose operation did not prove sucessful, 


pacity of 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen which 
uses the cyanamide process, 4,000 acres 
of land and the Waco limestone quarry 
30 miles distant from Muscle Shoals. 
Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala., in presenting the rule to act 
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ersities 
come Tax on Pay 





apply in the latter case, it was stated. 

“With respect to the relation between 
the State and this petitioner,” the Board 
said, “we conclude that, in his capacity 
as instructor in the law school, he was 
an employe of the State. In serving as 
an instructor, he was not undertaking 
the ordinary duties of a lawyer, serving 

the State as he jwould another client. 
| “He was not free to exercise his full 
| discretion in the discharge of his duties 
‘to the school. He was instructed as to 
what he should do, when he should do 
it, and how he should report the re- 
sults of his efforts as reflected by the 
| progress of his students. 

“He was subject to the supervision, di- 
rection and control of the State, through 
its administrative officers, even though 
| his own experience, skill and applica- 
tion to his duties made it unnecessary 
for them to interfere with the conduct 
of his courses. He was paid by the 
State from State funds. 

“The State listed him as one of its em- 
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is a small navigable dam, Wilson dam, a! 
great power dam, the big steam plant, ni-| 


nitrate plant number 2 with annual ca-| 
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Tax on Imports 


Of Lumber, Coal 
And Oil Restored 


Senate Committee Also Re- 
adopts Levy on Copper 
And Revises Bank Check 
And Other Schedules 

























Excise Taxes Placed 
On Permanent Basis 


Provision to Limit Levies on 
Wire Messages and Postal 
Rate Increases to Two Years 
Stricken From Measure 


The Senate Finance Committee, May 4, 
reversed itself again by including import 
excise taxes in the pending revenue bill, 
voting specific rates on four major com- 
modities, lumber, coal, oil and copper. 


All excise taxes in the bill were made 
permanent by striking out the expiration 
date of July 1, 1934, as the measure came 
from the House. This permanent basis 
was made to include also the changes in 
postal rates. The permanent provisions 
will apply also to telephone and telegraph 
messages. 


Other Tax Proposals Changed 


Upon its first consideration of the bill 
in executive session, the Committee had 
voted favorably on import excise taxes 
on coal, oil and copper, but not on lum- 
ber, later reversing this position and ex- 
cluding all import taxes. 

The Committee also reversed itself on 
various other items in the bill, restoring 
the tax of 1'4 per cent on consolidated 
returns of corporations, which it earlier 
had removed. It left at 14 per cent the 
tax on corporations, which it previously 
had raised from 13'2 per cent. 

Rates on Concentrates 


It again changed the rates on grape 
concentrates, grape juice and fountain 
|syrups, struck out the tax on jewelry, 
which it had approved earlier with amend- 
ment, and reduced the rate on transpor- 
tation of oil by pipe lines. 

Action was taken by the Committee 
to include all bank checks in the 2-cent 
tax on checks rather than exempting 
checks of $5 or under, which had been 
previously voted. Action was taken also 
to put a flat rate of 4 cents on bond 
transfers with the provision 
removed. - $ —, 

Two of the commodities on which im- 
port taxes were placed, coal and oil, were 
subjected to import taxes in the House 
bill, but of these only the rate on coal, 
10 cents per 100 pounds, was voted by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate in its 
latest action. 


Change in Oil Tax 


The oil tax, which was 1 cent a gallon 
in the House bill, was changed by the 
Committee as follows: Crude petroleum, 
% cent per gallon; fuel oil, % cent per 
gallon; gasoline, 2% cents per gallon; 
lubricating oil, 2 cents per gallon on do- 
mestic and 4 cents per gallon on imported 
products; paraffine and other petroleum 
products 1 cent. per pound, and asphalt, 
10 cents per pound. 

A lumber tax of $3 per 1,000 feet was 
voted on lumber, rough and planed on 
one or more sides. The copper tax was 
placed at 4 cents a pound with a proper 
compensatory rate to be determined later, 

The vote on the various items was: Coal, 
11 to 8 on a motion by Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah; oil, 10 to 9 on a motion 
by Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
which followed four unsuccessful votes on 
| higher rates; lumber, 11 to 8 on a motion 
by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
and copper, 12 to 8 on a motion by Sena- 
tor Smoot. 


Coal Tax Exemption Voted 

In its action on the cog!) ta’ the Com- 
mittee provided an exemption for coal 
coming from a country whieh imports 
more coal from the United Stetes than it 
exports to this country. 

Various estimates are 
amount of revenue ex 
port excise taxes. The 
pated from coal is ap) 
from oil all the way 
$25,000,000, from’ coppe 
no estimate is given fo 

A gain of $8,000, 
action is expected in th: 


mour 
dimatel: 
com $5, 
about 
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[Continued on Page 7, Columr 3.1 
Meeting of 
Of Ameri 


Year’s Postpor;ment Ordered 
By Pan Ame.ricam Union 


The Seventh Pan A Conference, 
scheduled to have at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in Devemb@r of this year, has 


been postponed for/ oe ar, the Pan 
American Union e May 4. 

The postponerne mgt was decided upon at 
a meeting of the 3:0 board on that 
date, following pre/vious proposals that the 
economic depre-si : would make it inad- 
visable to hold .i»@ conference this year. 

The announcement by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union follows, im full text: 

By resolution of the erning board of 
the Pan 1% at the ses-’%n 
held this afterngon (May 4), the Sevenin 
Pan American 















meet at Map iy Uruguay, was posi- 
poned from Dew , 1932, to December, 
1933. The Gov of Uruguay was 
requested to fh the precise date for 
the opening < Go. Terence. 

The actic: = yerning board fol- 
lowed a suggest Made at the meeting 
held in Apr’) the}t the Conference be post- 
poned for ve and the receipt of a 


communication 
Uruguay concert 
Following ace 
ference, the 
urging the 
nationa] Law 
mittees on In 


the Government of 
the suggestion. 

the date of the Con- 
adopted a resolution 
Institute of Inter- 





























to having the projects 
of the program avail- 
November, 1932. These 
be forwarded to the 
mts in order that they 
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To Aid Equality in 
‘World Court Code 


Women’s Groups Seek Sup- 

port for Equal Rights Res- | 

. ervation as Condition to 
American Adherence 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

this country toward women is very differ- 
ent from that of European nations. But 
the law to be applied by the World Court 
according to article 38 of its statute will 
unquestionably embody the attitude of the 
Old World toward women, particularly in 
nationality matters. ; 

“You will remember that the nationality 
convention adopted in 1930, by a_ vote 
of 40 to 1, was rejected by the United 
States because of its discriminations 
against women. This convention, how- 
ever, is intended by the League of Na- 
tions to form part of the Code of Law to 
be applied by the Court. If we adhere 
to the Court without this safeguard to | 
women’s rights, we shall be condoning a 
principle to which our country is strongly 
opposed. 

“Therefore, we are asking you to con- 
tinue to champion the principle of equal- | 
ity so dear to American women.” 


Holds Cooperation Necessary 


Statement by Mrs. Murphy: 

“Mr. President: My record as an ar- 
dent advocate of our joining the League 
of Nations and the World Court is weil 
known. I feel that our cooperation with 
these institutions is virtually necessary. 
But experience of women with the League 
has convinced many of us that however 
excellent the League may be in many re- 
spects, it’s attitude of hostility to women, 
as evidenced by the nationality conven- 
tion and subsequent refusal to reconsider 
it, makes it fortunate for American women 
that we are not at the present moment 
members of the League. 

“Since the World Court is essentially a 
League institution, we urge upon you that 
our country shall not become a part of 
the Court without taking precautions to 
-prevent any injury to the status of Ameri- 
can women. 

“We, therefore, beg you, Mr. President, 
‘to support this equality reservation which 
embodies these precautions.” 


Pleads For Women Lawyers 


Statement by Miss Berrien: 

“Mr. President: The President of the 
National Association of Women Lawyers 
has asked me to speak for her on behalf 
of the association. 

“In 1930 when our Government was par- 
ticipating in the World Conference for 
the Codification of International Law 
meeting at The Hague, we came to you to 
urge that our country use its great power 
to further equality in nationality. We 
did this not only for American women but 
for all women. So splendidly did you re- 
spond to this reasonable request that our 
country refused to be a party to the con- 
vention on nationality adopied there. We 
were proud of our country and grateful 
te you. 

Urges Insistence By America 


“Today we come to ask your support 
in our effort to prevent the nullification 
of the superb stand taken by our Govern- 
ment. You will recall that the nationality 
convention adopted at The Hague was 
widely hailed by the League of Nations 
as the beginning of a World Code of Law 
to be administered by the World Court. 

“Women from all over the world im- 
mediately “protested against the conven- 
tion and have continually urged the 
League to reopen the subject—but in vain. 
The League has brushed aside the ob- 
jections of women as of no consequence— 
it has even refused to give women an 
adecuate opportunity to voice their pro- 
tests. On the contrary, the League seems 
determined to press for the ratification 
of the convention. and determined to 
launch a World Code of Law—as the sys- 
tem of law to govern the World Court— 
with this convention § discriminating 
against women as its corner storne. 

“In view of this situation, we feel it is 
imperative for the United States to in- 
sist upon the proposed equal rights res- 
ervation so as to make certain that Ameri- 
can women will not lose their hard-won 
gains for equality through an interna- 
tional agreement recognizing a system of 
law based upon inequality. 


Spirit of League Different 

“We are concerned about this matter 
not only because we do not want our 
country to become committed, indirectly, 
to The Hague nationality convention, but 
also because the whole spirit of the League 
is very different from the spirit of i 
American people as far as the position 
of women is concerned. The League has 
no understanding of the movement for 
the freedom of women which is so strong 
in our country. 

“We have been told that notwithstand- 
ing ,the t that the World Court is a 
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Asks Pres/dent to Act 


“Mr. Presidmt, I}do mot need to recall | 


have done rather 
of law which they 
have gone to the 
to safeguard the in- 


to you what na 
than submit to a 
found repugn: nt. 
extreme, in a d 
terests of their na 
eign territory and {setting up extraterri- 
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our country co less\tham safeguard the 
rights of wom?? Omm there be a more 
reasonable wa) to do ? 
“We, theref re, ask if 
wise to enter he W Court, that the 
United States first m: sure that the 
standards esta \ished 
United States: ¢ not 
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Bills in Besalf off Veterans 
Are Introduc 


A bill (S. 4570) to ¢ 
Covernment lift insuran 
by veterans of the W 
years from the date of 
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e Senate. 













inue in force 
contracts held 


though payments in iod be de- 
linquent, was int im the Senate, 
May 4, by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 


braska. 

At the same time senator Norris in- 
troduced a bill (S. 4668)) to provide that 
the interest rate on ws to vetetans on 
their adjusted service rtificates should 
not exceed 3 per cent. 
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Adjourns Sessions 





Income Levy, Revision of Chi- 
cago Tax on Machinery and 
Jobless Relief Voted 


Springfield, Tll., May 4. 
The three special sessions of the Illi- 
nois Legislature which have been run- 
ning respectively since Nov. 5, Jan. 19 and 
Feb. 1, adjourned last night. The second 


and third sessions were called for the con- 
sideration of additional matters. 

The Legislature enacted an income tax 
law, which is now on the way to the Su- 
preme Court, having been held unconsti- 
tutional in the Circuit Court. Cook 
County’s tax machinery was reorganized, 
and an Unemployment Relief Commission 
was created with an appropriation of 
$20,000,000 for relief. 

Several bills were passed to authorize 
public bodies to designate banks in which 
public funds shall be deposited, relieving 
the treasurers of responsibility. Building 
and loan associations were authorized to 
pay withdrawals and maturities on a pro- 
rat instead of a chronological basis, and 
were authorized to borrow money to make 
such payments. 

State regulation of securities dealers, 
brokers, solicitors and agents were he- 
stored. Livestock chattel mortgages were 
made negotiable, and insurance companies 
were authorized to invest in tax antici- 
pation warrants. 


Farm Crops Are Retarded 
By Varying Temperatures 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
nois, east-central Iowa, and _ central- 
eastern Nebraska. In this zone crops that 


are above the ground on the first day of 
May will have more than an even chance 
of escaping frost damage. 

“April temperatures, this year, played | 
quite a game of seesaw, with cool and 
warm periods following one another with 
considerable regularity—more so _ than 
usual. Unlike March, however, the cold 
spells were not severe enough to cause 
widespread damage, but at the same time 
the alternations in temperature were not 
conducive to good growth of Spring crops 
and favorable germination of seed. 
“Consequently, the beginning of May; 
finds vegetation and field work some- 
what backward in most of the principal 
agricultural sections of the country, but 
at the same time the seeding of small 
grains is now largely completed, and the 
moisture situation has been rather favor- 
able for germination of these hardier 
plants. 

“During the recent cool spell frosts were 
more prevalent than usual for the season 
of the year, with local harm to tender 
vegetation rather widespread as far south 
as the Ohio and lower Missouri valleys. 
Damage was not serious from the general 
standpoint of crop production, except in 
some southwestern sections, principally 
eastern Colorado and w Mexico where 
extensive and heavy killing of fruit and 
truck crops occurred. 
“In conclusion, we 
marize the April weather, for the month 
as a whole, as nearly normal in warmth 
rather generally, and considerably drier 
than usual in most sections.” 


Pay of Instructors 


may briefly sum-| 





For State, Tax Exempt 


Not Liable for Levy on Income, 
Board of Tax Appeals Rules 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ployes, a classification which finds sup- 
port in numerous decisions of State courts 
defining the status of persons in posi- 
tions similar to that occupied by petitioner, 
although usually employed upon a full 
time basis.” 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
had contended that the State was not ex- 
ercising a governmental function in con- 
ducting a State university. With that 
contention, the Board disagreed. 

“When the danger from infection and 
contagious diseases was discovered, 
methods for prevention and control of 


public functions,” the decision said. 

“It became necessary to have persons 
| wivh scientific training to watch over the 
public health. The State began to place 
severe requirements upon doctors, nurses, 
and veterinarians and immediately facili- 
ties for training to meet these require- 
ments became matter of public interest. 

“When the citizen was given the ballot 
and so placed in control of Government, 
a new need for the education of all per- 
sons was manifest. This need was met 
by establishing public schools which ad- 
mittedly serve a public interest. 

“It is obvious that law, engineering, 
teaching, pharmacy, and Government, no 
less than medicine, require trained indi- 
viduals if our modern complex society is 
| to survive. In fact today there is as 
| great a need of persons with wide train- 
ing in these fields as there is in the rudi- 
ments of education. 
| “This has been recognized by France and 
Germany, who have placed all their uni- 
versities upon a public basis; it has been 
recognized by the States in the establish- 
ment of “tate universities; and it has been 
recognized by the United States both in 
the aid it has given to State universities 
and in the high educational requirements 
it has demanded from public servants. 





Farm Surplus Is 
Urged at Hearing 


Change of Marketing Act to 
Include Debenture, Equal- 
ization Fee and Allotment 
Advised by Chester Gray | 





A proposal endorsed by three major 
farm organizations and including the de- 
benture, the equalization fee and*an al-; 
lotment plan, was advocated by Chester 
H. Gray, speaking for: the three organi- 


zations before the House Committee on 
Agriculture May 4. 

Mr. Gray explained that he had been 
authorized to present the combination 
plan by his own organization, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, and the 
National Grange and the National Farm- 
ers Union. 

“This plan does not displace anything 
which is in the Agricultural Marketing 
Act at present, but merely proposes to 
amend that Act by supplementing a pro- 
posal for surplus control,” he said. 

He explained that the organizations be- 
lieve the Agricultural Marketing Act has 
been beneficial, but recommend the three- 
fold amendment to make that Act “more 
remedial and more effective” for farmers, 

Bill Already Introduced 

The proposal was presented to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture recently by 
the representatives of the three organiza- 
tions and the chairman of that Commit- 
tee, Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
has introduced a bill (S. 4536) designed 
to carry out the purpose of the new plan. 

Mr. Gray told the committee that he is 
not asking that a single additional per- 
son be placed upon the Government pay 
rolls, since the Department of Agriculture 
and the Federal Farm Board now obtain 
the information required to carry out the 
plans but lack the authority of dissem- 
inating that information in the manner 
necessary. 

Explaining the allottment plan, Mr. Gray 
said it would limit domestic sales of farm 
products strictly to consumption require- 
ments, guaranteeing the farmer the cost 
of production on his domestic sales and 
requiring him to sell all surpluses abroad. 

“Do you regard this as a getting to- 
gether of the farm groups?” Chairman 
Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” the witness answered. 


Support of Plans Discussed 


“But all you have done is combined the 
three plans,” Mr. Jones said. “If the 
committee should see fit to eliminate two 
of the suggestions and reject the third, 
would you all get behind the proposition?” 

“That 1s the understanding,” Mr. Gray 
replied, 

“You wouldn’t hope to get through the 
present Congress a measure carrying all 
three plans, would you?” Mr. Jones asked. 

“Yes,” Mr. Gray said. “I think there 
is more chance of getting through a pro- 
posal containing all three of the plans 
than a proposal carrying only one.” 

Mr. Gray told the Committee that the 
farm groups realize that no one of the 
three plans alone would help to bring 
about the rise in farm prices that is de- 
sired, but asserted that each would have 
its place in bringing about this result 
under the various conditions and circum- 
stances which continually arise. 

Mr. Gray said that it was not the con- 
tention of the advocates of the measure 
that any of the plans would be useful if 
made retroactive, but said they would be 
useful in handling a one-year carryover 
and the incoming crops. 

Funds to Develop Markets 

“I have urged that some of the money 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion be used in developing markets for | 
some of our surpluses in foreign coun- 
tries,” Mr. Gray said. . 

Relative to the pers arog 1 plan, Mr. 
Jones asked if the witness believed the 
Government would have the right to say | 
to whom. and at what price a farmer 
would sell his products. Mr. Jones said 
that as far as the proposal goes in that 
direction, he believed it would be consti- | 











them, such as vaccination, quarantine, in- | tional. 


| spection of milk and other foods, became 


He expressed the belief that although! 


' production cannot be controlled by Fed- 


eral laws, farm prices can be so con-| 
trolled and by limiting the amount of a| 
product which could be sold for a price | 
equal at least to the cost of production, 
production would be somewhat controlled. 

Earl C. Smith, a member of the board 
of directors of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and Fred Brenckman, 
Washington representative of the National 
Grange, also spoke briefly in favor of the 
proposals. 





Executive Approval 
Is Given Legislation 


President Hoover has approved bills as 
follows: 


May 3, 1932 
H. R 1231, An act for the relief of Grina 
Brothers. 
May 4, 1932 


H. R. 5484, An act extending the provisions 
of the act entitled ‘“‘An act to provide for the 
sale of desert lands in certain States and 
Territories.” approved March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 
377), and acts amendatory thereof, to ceded 
lands of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. 

H. R. 1770, An act for the relief of Senelma 





Wirkkula, also known as Solma Wirkkula; 
Alice Marie Wirkkula; and Bernice Elaine 
Wirkkula. : 
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Illinois Legislature 'Plan to Control |Denial of Gains From War s Deferred 
Defined as American Policy 9" Immigration Bill 





Doctrine ‘Puts Teeth’ Into Kellogg Treaties, 


Says Acting Secretary of State 


-  ULContinued from Page 1.] 


In the Kellogg Pact there is no sugges- 
tion of force and, in fact, this absence 
of sanctions is the principal reason for 
criticism of the treaty. 

Here then, broadly speaking, was the 
situation when the President took office. 
He found the members of the League 


the use of force to keep the peace. He| 
found the United States, on the other 
hand, bound, along with the rest of the! 
world, by the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris not only to renounce war as a na-| 
tional policy, but to seek the settlement | 
of all disputes only through pacific | 
means. 

But this treaty had only the sense of 
moral obligation to support its validity; 
and in consequence vast numbers of peo- 
ple considered and still consider it weak, 
a reed already broken before it could be 
tested. It appeared that something must | 
be done to enable the nations to put more 
reliance in the Kellogg Pact. 

In face of a general demand to “put 
teeth in the pact” many schemes have 
been suggested and discussed. There are 
first of all those who believe that a third 
article should be added to the Treaty, an | 
article binding the signatory nations to/| 
make war on the nation which breaks its 
pledge to settle disputes only by peaceful 
means. This has been solemnly debated | 
and is a thesis still held by some although | 
it seems a contradiction in terms. 

One serious question which instantly | 
arises is as to identity of the aggressor. | 
How shall this question be decided and| 
who shall decide it? The border line as| 
between aggression and self-defense is| 
seldom clearly defined; yet if we are going | 
to fight to keep the peace the question 
must be instantly decided. 


Delegation of Sovereignty 


To Authorize War to Stop War 


The Council of the League or the World 
Court is most often mentioned as the body 
to make the decision as to whether the 
United States, among other nations, shall 
fight for peace. But surely this is not in 
accord with American tradition. We never 
have and, please God, we never shall put 
into the hands of any alien body the 
right to decide whether our young Ameri- 
awe shall be sent out to die in 

attle. 


This plan to prevent war by war, to 





place in the custody of others the right | 


to send our citizens into the trenches has 
never been seriously considered by the 
American Government. t is the one 
point, I think, on which we most funda- 


| boycott. 


purpose is, of course, to wreck economically 


versal, and unanimity is hard to achieve 
unless you have something in the nature 
of a super-authority which must be 
obeyed. 

If the United States alone declared a 
boycott beside being useless it would al- 
most certainly be considered an act of 
war and at the very least would mean 
that for years to come we_ should be 
singled out for hatred by the nation in 
question. 

If the boycott were universal it would 
somehow have to be enforced. The ports 
of the nation to be embargoed would have 
to be blockaded, and if there is anything 
more likely to lead to war than a block- 
ade I have yet to hear of it. 

People say that a boycott would be ef- 
fective because people would recognize its 
justice. Do not the signatories of the 
Kellogg pact recognize the justice of that 
treaty? I believe they do; yet the pro- 
ponents of the boycott are the very ones 
who cry most loudly that the pact must 
have more than a sense of justice and 
morality to enforce its observance. 

In all this, of course, I am talking of | 
an official boycott and have nothing to 
say as to voluntary boycotts or self-denying 
ordinances. Before the United States en- 
tered the World War thousands of our 
citizens refused to buy German goods as 
a protest. No government can safely dic- 
tate to the conscience of the individual 
citizen. 

But this informal boycott of citizens is 
a very different matter from an official 
boycott, even from an officially inspired) 
It is not a war measure and I 
can imagine instances in which it might | 
be widespread. It is no cause for war un- | 
less declared on order of the government. | 

There are other reasons against the of- 
ficial boycott, but it is necessary only to | 
mention one. It bears down with terrible 
effect on the civilian population. Its 





the nations against which it is directed; 
but in the accomplishment of this pur- | 
pose the very last to feel the effects are 
the combatants. It is immediately as 
disastrous to civilians as are gas attacks 
from the air on undefended cities and| 
towns. 


Doctrine as Evolved 


By President Hoover \ 


The President has been determined} 
ever since he took office really to base) 
American policy on the Pact of Paris. He 
believes in all measures honestly to avoid 
war, but is determined that these measures 
should not themselves envisage war. 





mentally differ from the League of Na- 
tions; and, granting all the virtues of the 
League, I cannot foresee any possibility 
that America will join that organization 
while the possibility of war to prevent war, 
with the concurrent necessity to send out 
our young men to fight at the behest of 
other governments than our own, remains 
in the Covenant. 

More recently emphasis has been placed 
on another method of forcing a recalci- 
trant nation to observe the terms of the 
Pact of Paris. Thissis by means of a boy- 
cott or an embargo. This idea also draws 
its inspiration from the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

This idea also is opposed by the Gov- 
ernment, primarily because an official 
boycott is an act which would almost 
surely lead to war. What the proponents 
of this idea want is for the Government 
Officially to declare an embargo on all 
trade or communication with the offend- 
ing country. 

Clearly this would be useless unless the 
act were concurred in by all other na- 
tions. And here again immediately rises 
the question as to what body we shall 
give the right to make the decision—an 
immediate decision—as to whether or not 
the nation in question has violated the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris. 

But there are other reasons why the 
American Government believes that such 
a boycott would be unfortunate. As I said, 


He, therefore, looked into the future, 
realized that in the mechanism of inter- 
national relations a stern deterrent of the 
use of force would be to make valueless 
the results of war. Out of this earnest 
belief grew that new dictum in interna- 
tional law that territorial gains made by 
any nation guilty of breaking the terms of | 
the Kellogg Pact shall not be recognized. 
The spoils of war become Dead Sea fruits. 


This idea was first embodied in the note 
of the Secretary of State to Japan and 
China of Jan. 8 in the following words: 
“That it (the American Government) 
does not intend to recognize any situation, 
treaty or agreement which may be brought | 
about by means contrary to the covenants 
and obligations of the Pact of Paris of 
Aug. 27, 1928, to which treaty both China 
and Japan, as well as the United States, 
are parties.” 

It was amplified in the Secretary’s 
letter to Senator Borah of Feb. 23 as fol-| 
lows: “On Jan, 8 last, upon the instruc- | 
tion of the President, this Government 
formally notified Japan and China that | 
it would not recognize any situation, 
treaty or agreement entered into by those 
governments in violation of the covenants 
of these treaties, which affected the rights 
of our Government or its citizens in 
China. If a similar decision should be 
reached and a similar position taken by 
the other governments of the world, a 
caveat will be placed upon such action 








to be effective it must be practically uni- 


Status of Battleships and Airplane Caiahies 


As Arms of Defense Contested at Geneva 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


against national defense,” or “most men- 
acing to civil populations.” 

The Swedish delegate mentioned the 
natural difference between the attitudes 
of the large and the small powers, and 
asserted that capital ships were most 
menacing to coast defense and that any 
action in abolition or reduction would 
enhance the coast defense possibilities of 
small powers. Sweden would accept a 
decision of limitation to 10,000 tons dis- 
placement or even 8,000 tons and reduce 
gun caliber, as fulfilling the terms of 
reference. 

The Soviet delegate stated that a ma- 
jority of the powers had declared in the 
affirmative as to the offensive character 
of capital ships by all three criteria, and 
that the minority, composed notably of 
large naval powers, were in opposition. 
He criticised the argument that the 
Washington agreement shoyld not be 
changed, and traced the increase in char- 
acteristics of British and Japanese capital 
ships during the last 20 years. 
| He recalled that all attempts at inter- 
| vention in Russia were supported by cap- 
jital ships. At sea the decisive part is 
played by capital ships; therefore, he 
| concluded, capital ships are definitely of- 
fensive by all three criteria. He urged 
that this committee must report a defi- 
nite decision. 


Difference in Viewpoint 


Of Large and Small Nations 


The delegate of The Netherlands an- 
|alyzed the discussion with reference to 
|departure from terms of reference, and 
|emphasized the differences in attitude of 
| the large and the small naval powers. He 
;emphasized the unfavorable reaction on 
public opinion and on the proceedings of 
| the General Commission, if this commit- 
tee should report that the question can 
not be answered as regards naval weapons. 
He then proposed a resolution in the fol- 
}lowing terms. 

“The Naval Commission is of the opin- 
ion that capital ships, in proportion as 
they are larger and more heavily armed, 
are of a character more specifically of- 
fensive and more efficacious against na- 
tional defense.” 
| The Turkish delegate stated that his 
government considered capital ships as 
offensive under al! three criteria. He cited 
the historic example of the Dardanelles in 
support of the argument that capital 
ships are offensive weapons for invasion, 
thereby opposing the British contention 
in connection with the same operation, 
| The Commission then took up aircraft 
carriers. 


his previous remarks, made in general dis- 
cussion on the subject of aircraft car- 
|riers, and stated that, under article 15 


the standard displacement of these ves- 
sels was in order. He argued that, if 
bombing were abolished, presumably by 
proceedings in the Air Commission, air- 





The French delegate called attention to 


of the draft convention; the reduction of 


which, we believe, will effectively bar the! 





|House Rules Committee Con- 


|quiam, Wash., and Dies stated that the 


| Representative 


| said there should be general registration 
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Action Is Deferred 





siders Proposal to Reduce 
Quotas 90 Per Cent 


The House Committee on Rules, after 
a hearing May 4, reserved action on the 
Moore bill (H. R. 10602) reducing the ex- 
acting immigration quotas of all coun- 


tries by 90 per cent. The minimum quota 
is retained at 100. The existing law would 
be applied exactly as heretofore but 
with the reduced quotas. 

Representative Dickstein *(Dem.), of 
New York City, Chairmati of. House 
Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, stated that, while he is not = 
posed to the bill as reported from his 
Committee, he wanted the Rules Comiiiit- 
tee to know the facts and presentedta 
ee as he termed it, in citicism of the 

Representative Moore (Dem.), of Mor- 
gantown, Ky., advocated a rule for e 
bill. Representative Dies ‘(Dem:), of 
Orange, Tex., said the discretion in re- 
ducing quotas should not be left to con- 
suls as at preesnt and the bill would 
correct this. | 

Representatives Johnson (Rep.), of Ho- 





purpose of the bill is to treat all coun- 
tries alike. 

Representative Green (Dem.), of Starke. 
Fla., said there are 13,000,000 of people 
of foreign birth and 6,000,000 of foreign 
parentage now in this country. 

Representative Cable (Rep.), of Lima, 
Ohio, said there are at least 400,000 aliens 
in this conutry illegally and should be 
deported. He favored the legislation. 
Michener (Rep.), of 
Adrian, Mich., member of the Committee, 


legislation in the States. 





legality hereafter of any title or right 
sought to be obtained by pressure or 
treaty violation.” 

This new American doctrine, inspired 
by the President, was accepted by the 
League of Nations on March 11 as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Lamont Tells . 
Of Messages on 
Appropriations 





Thirty Communications Sent 
In Answer to Inquiries, 
Secretary of Commerce 
Informs Mr. McKellar 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont. in reply to correspondents in 
eight States, has sent 30 communications 
explaining the effects on the service of his 
department if Congress should follow its 
plan to cut the department appropriations 
for the fiscal year, 1933. Secretary La- 
mont described correspondence, May +. 
in a letter answering an inquiry by Sen- 
ator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, who, 
in the Senate on April 29, had asked how 
many such communications Mr. Lamont 
had ‘sent out. 

Secretary Lamont Critized 

Senator McKellar’s inquiry had followed 
his criticism of Secretary Lamont’s sug- 
gestion to residents of cities which would 
be affected by the reduced appropriations 
that they communicate their objections to 
their Senators and Representatives. 

The discussion of Mr. Lamont’s actions 
|had arisen while the Senate was consid- 
ering the appropriation bill for the De- 
partments of Commerce, Justice, State and 
Labor. Senator McKellar, who termed the 
Secretary's actions as violations of the 
Budget Act, had directed his inquiry as 
to the number of such communications, 
|to Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
who was defending Secretary Lamont’s 
course, but who could not say how many 
|such letters Mr. Lamont had sent out. 


Text of Communications 


Senator Johnson, however, inserted in 
the Record the following form communi- 
cation which, he said, Secretary Lamont 
had sent in reply to inquiries as to the 
effect of the proposed reduced appropria- 
tions on the Department of Commerce’s 
services: 








“Considering that the principles gov- 
erning international relations and the 


members of the League, above referred to, 
are in full harmony with the Pact of Paris, 
which is one of the corner stones of the 
peace organization of the world, and un- 
der article 2 of which ‘the high contract- 
ing parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature and whatever origin they 
may be which may arise among them 
shall never be sought except by pacific 
means.” 


Accepted by League 


“Proclaims the binding nature of the 
principles and provisions referred to 


peaceful settlement of disputes between | 


“Greatly appreciate your telegram pro- 
|testing against proposed reductions in 
funds of foreign and domestic commerce 
|for next year. Present outlook is that the 
| Senate will very probably vote on the re- 
|ductions Monday or Tuesday of next 
week. It would have very serious affect 
on services of Bureau, both domestic and 
abroad. Suggest you communicate your 
interest to your Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress.” 
Thirty Messages Sent Out 

In reply to Mr. McKellar’s question of 
how many of such communications were 
sent, which Senator Johnson could not 
answer on April 29, Secretary Lamont 
jwrote Mr. McKellar the letter which fol- 
|lows in full text as inserted in the Record 
by Mr. McKellar: 





above, and declares that it is incumbent 
upon the members of the League of Na- 
tions not to recognize any situation, 
treaty or agreement which may be brought 
ahout by means contrary to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations.” 


In this manner, basing its action largely 


}on its own Covenant, but including the | 


Pact of Paris as its base, the League of 
Nations bound its members to a new meas- 
ure of international law. There is here 


No instant decision is necessary because 
the warning comes first. 


The United States, if it chooses, is free 
to act alone; but I believe that the con- 
sciences of the different nations generally 
run along the same lines. The doctrine 
does not freeze the present injustices of 
the world so that they cannot be rectified, 


Itisa powerful sanction without the use 
of force. It “puts teeth in the pact,” but 
involves no war to prevent war, no danger 
of war arising out of boycotts. It keeps 
this country clear of entanglements while 
at the same time it proves our willingness 


world a safe place in which to live. 

I believe that this doctrine accepted by 
most nations of the world, through the 
League vote, is welcomed because it ac- 
complishes as nearly as may humanly be 
possible the purpose of peaceful preven- 
tion of war. It should be one of the key- 
stones in the fair and growing edifice of 
international law. 





craft carriers reduced in size should be| 
retained by the fleet for scouting and| 
observation purposes, 


Senator Swanson made the following 
points: 

1. Only four naval powers possess car- | 
riers and tonnage in this type, already | 
limited by the Washington Treaty. | 

2. Air craft on carriers are extremely 
useful for scouting, and this use has not 
been criticized. 

3. Air craft bombing is necessary for 
the protection of fleets against submarine 
attack. The submarine is a highly offen- 
sive weapon, and it would only be possible 
to consider the abolition of air craft bomb- 
ing if submarines were also abolished. 

4. The existence or abolition of air craft 
carriers is vitally involved with the distri- 
bution of naval power as determined by 
existing treaties. It would be contrary to 
the spirit of the London Treaty to abolish 
air craft carriers and not submarines. The 
spirit of the London Treaty should be ad- 
hered to, and no redistribution of naval 
power should be made otherwise than in 


abolition of naval bombing unless land 
base bombing is also abolished. 

In conclusion, Senator Swanson stated 
that the United States delegation felt 


consented to such 2 change. 
Senator Swanson’s statement that good 


Treaty figures up to Dec. 31, 1936, and 
quoted Article 23 of that treaty as spe- 
cifically envisaging the present conference 
and the possibility of adopting more re- 


the London Treaty itself. 
aircraft carriers came under all three cri- 


the Vesailles Treaty had the specific pur- 
pose to prevent aggressive weapons, and 
therefore Germany must insist that air- 
craft carriers were offensive by all three 
criteria. 

He then commented upon Senator 
Swanson's contention that the question 
of carriers could not be separated from 
the question of submarines. He denied 
that any experience in the World War 
established such a connection, and stated 
that the point advanced by Senator 
Swanson could not be taken as a substan- 
tial argument on which to base a decision. 
Germany has proposed to abolish both 


would disappear. 


his government that carriers are offensive 
under all three criteria. 

The Italian delegate recalled that his 
delegation had already definitely taken 
the ground that carriers were offensive 
under all three criteria. 


s 





| The United 


accordance with the clauses of that treaty. | 
5. It is not logical to contemplate the | 


that, as a matter of good faith, there | 
ought to be no redistribution of naval | 
power before Dec. 31, 1936, when the Lon- | 
don Treaty would come up for reconsider- | 
ation, unless the signatories to that treaty | 

The French delegate took exception to| 


faith demanded no change in the London | 


strictive measures than were embodied in 
The German delegate considered that | 


teria. He repeated the German thesis that | 


types and in that case the argument 


The Soviet delegate stated the belief of | 


no super body to decide on the aggressor. | 


but merely makes it clear that those in- | 
| justices shall not be rectified by further 
| injustices. 


to cooperate with others in making the) 


My dear Mr. Senator: During a de- 
|bate in the Senate last Saturday you 
asked how many letters or telegrams had 
been sent out by the Department of Com- 
merce similar to the one you read into 
|the Record. The qvestion was not an- 
swered. 

A search of our files shows a total of 
30 In all, divided between eight States, 
as follows: 





Telegram Letter Total 

Tennessee .....0.++5 1 ee 1 

Louisiana ........ ee 6 oe 6 
| South Carolina ..... 1 5 6 
| oo @ 4 6 
. 6 6 
| 2 es 2 
| e 1 1 
| > 2 2 
| prt - al 
ie) Brrrrerercerr er 12 18 30 


| Ican assure you that each one sent out 

was in reply to a message received. Sin- 

|cerely yours. 
(Signed) 

|; Commerce. 


R. P. Lamont, Secretary of 





Treasury to Refinance 
Issue of Maturing Bills 


| Refinancing a maturing issue of 91-day 
| bills, the Treasury Department will sell 
| immediately on a discount basis $75,000,- 
000 worth of similar securities dated May 
| 11 and falling due Aug. 10, Ogden L. Mills, 
Secretary of the Treasury, announced 
| May 4. 
The announcement will be published 
in full text in the issue of May 6. 
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. Naval Program President Greets 


-1 | Trade Conventions 
Favored to Aid _ a) toss 
e e e ommendas or o oreign 
Arms Limitation 


Commerce Meetings in 
Message to Honolulu 





® President Hoover in a message of greet- 
Senator Hale Asks Adoption ings May 4 to the joint conference in| 


Of Bill to Authorize New | Honolulu of the Nineteenth National For- | 
lye : eign Trade Convention and the Ninth Pa-, 
Building as Warning to cific Foreign Trade Convention, said that, 
Other Powers at Geneva | “it is especially appropriate that our for- 
eign traders meet with our friends and | 
LContinucd from Page 1.) neighbors from Canada and*across the | 

gested, allowed for consideration of simple | Pacific Ocean to devise means “ coor- 
i > | dinati t enterprise of inter- 

replacement on the basis of a completely dination in the grea 
deteriorated navy in 20 years, the ac-|2Stional trade.” The message was ad- 


F é dressed to James A. Farrell, chairman of | 
cepted life of modern ships. He pointed 








the White House, follows in full text: | 


: f ; 
basis would mean an Oph PES “Please extend by cordial greetings to| 


$96,000,000 a year, at the end of which 
the Navy would be properly balanced and | Convention and the Ninth Pacific Foreign 

high in total as necessary. Trade Convention in joint conference in 
ee Weed of Repacemente |Honolulu. The work of these foreign | 


trade conventions is an example of sound 
On the other hand, to keep up replace- | cooperative leadership and.is of outstand- 
ment of the present unbalanced Navy 


ing value at this juncture. It is espe- 
would require expenditures of $87,000,000 cially appropriate that our foreign trad- 


: ers meet with our friends and neighbors 
a year for new construction, so that Sen- | s4., Canada and across the Pacific Ocean | 


ator Hale saw the necessity for spending |to devise means of coordination in the | 
only about $9,000,000 a year more to have | great enterprises of ee re 
| the Pacific, with! 
a balanced Navy of treaty strength than | At the crossroads of th , witl 
if replacements are made on the basis of whose shores the destiny of mankind is | 


: becoming each year increasingly con- | 
the present fleet. He added that with the | cerned, your service to American foreign | 
balanced Navy, the United States would | trade will be notably advanced by this | 
not need to fear the claimed supremacy |jmportant meeting. | 
of others. 7 (Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” | 

Senator Hale said the United States had Sic ninialacssinccinsnatctnabeind 


spent only half enough since the Wash- 


ington treaty’ was signed to permit its | House Investigation 
Navy from being obsolete. He inquired oy . 
On Hawaii Advised 








whether a railroad company could last | 
indefinitely if it failed to replace or repair | 
its rolling stock, and = that it — ——____—_- 
could not be contended the American Navy oo . 6 ° 
pid be reduced. independently of the|Imquiry on Civil Affairs and_| 
other powers. Criminal Law Recommended | 
The following is an authorized summary | | 
of salient features in Senator Hale's [Continued from Page 1.) 
speech: | conditions as to law enforcement therein, | 
Definite Program and of the the relations between the Gov- 
rer ssges ofthis bil will enable the Bu" ernment of the Territory and the people | 
* e United | 
— ee ee tet tea | Saas termes within fats oe | 
Se ; |” “Such investigation shall be made wit 
into oe eee — a view of determining whether changes in 
needs © 4 e lee — enian ction | the political status of such Territory; in 
which, under — te ‘tt . 4 d re | its organic law; in its territorial laws; and 
gressional authorization it can not do. in the administration of its civil affairs 


will lead or should lead to a well-consid-| ang the criminal law in such Territory, | 


ered program for the replacement of ex- | 


THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1932 — 


Single Economy ; 


Chairman of House Group 


those opposed to various items which 
would endanger, if not destroy, the entire 
program. 


the National Foreign Trade Council, at| sume any superiority of judgment to that | 
out that to replace ships on a 20-year| Honolulu. The message made public at| of any other Member of the House on| 


the Nineteenth National Foreign Trade| cism for any Member. 


believed to be the majority sentiment in 








Measure Viewed 
As ‘Unfortunate’ 


Says Changes Were Due) 
To Including Proposals 
In Omnibus Bill 
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Certaintly I have not, and do not as- 


the question of economy, and I hope no 
one feels that I have any personal criti- 


In the action of the “House yesterday 
the Members did not wreck the bill 
capriciously. They voted conscientiously 
and doubtles were responding to what they 


their various districts. 

Although the people of the country are 
demanding a reduction in governmental 
costs, at the same time they, aided and 
spurred on by organized minorities and| 
bureaucrats, appear to be insisting upon 
the maintenange of this gigantic and ex- 
pensive central government in Washing- | 
ton. If they insist upon what might be 
termed “luxuries” in goverment, they must! 
pay the bills, which mean additional tax 
burdens. 

Supply Bill to Conference 

Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
stated orally May 4 that the four-depart- 
ment bill (H. R. 9349) which the Senate | 
passed on April 30, providing for main- 
tenance of the Departments of State® 
Justice, Commerce and Labor during the 
next fiscal year, will be sent to confer- 
ence for adjustment of some of the Senate 
amendments. He said that in all prob- 
ability it would be reported back with 
the retention of the Senate 10 per cent 
reduction of the total. 

He said he thinks that is the inten- 
tion of the House conferees and he added 
that the provision in the bill providing 
for transfers of funds within the de- 
partments, which allows some flexibility 
and adjustments in connection with the | 
Senate cut, would be helpful to the de- 
partments. 


Senate Debates Economy 


The Senate debated its economy policy | 
are advisable. The Committee shall, as| again, May 4, but failed to reach a con-| 


isting ships of the Navy when they shall 
have become obsolete, and for rounding 
out the Navy by the addition of the few 
vessels necessary to bring us up to treaty | 
strength which do not come under the 
head of replacements. 

In the case of every ship to be built | 
the Congress will have to take further ac- | 
tion before the necessary appropriations | 
are made. 

Without the authorization of this bill 
or of some similar bill we shall next year | 
face the same situation that we faced} 
last year and that confronts us now—the | 
impossibility of appropriating for any new 
construction for our rapidly depreciating 
Navy. 

Construction Cost 
Mr. President, I have frequently been 


soon as possible, report to the House the | clusion on questions of modifying or re- 
results of its investigation, together with | scinding its instructions to its Commit- 
such recommendations for legislation as it | tee on Appropriations to reduce the total 
deems advisable. lof the Treasury-Post Office bill by 10 per 


“Section II. For the purposes of this|cent as directed in the McKellar resolu- | 


‘House Nears Vote on Measure 
For Muscle Shoals Operation 





Bill Provides for the Use of Government Plant 
For Fertilizer Production 
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on the bill, said it is the best bill yet offered 
for the disposition of this problem. | 

Representative Michener (Rep.), of | 
Adrian, Mich., said the rule would give 
Muscle Shoals a place on the legislative | 
program. He said the only fault he had 
to find with the bill is its potential bur- | 
den on the Treasury by additional ex- 
penditures to operate it after failure to 
obtain a lessee. “I doubt the wisdom of 
starting some new Government project. 
in these days of depression,” Mr. Michener | 
said. “You cannot proceed to operate | 
without additional money from the Gov- 
ernment and no one believes or ventures 
to hope that we will get a lease within 
the 18 months. So this is a Government 
operation bill. How about the money the 
Government has put in there before it 
starts to operate the plant?” He said it 
cost the Government now $5,000 a minute 
more for its operation than the Govern- 
ment gets in receipts. 

Representative Almon (Dem.), of Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., in whose district the project 
is located, explained the proposal to the 
House. 

“This: bill provides economy,” he said, 
“in that it will save the $82,000 being) 
spent every year for keeping the nitrate | 
plants in a stand-by condition. Its en- 
actment means reduction of the farmers) 
fertilizer bill in every section of this coun- 
try from 33 per cent to 50 per cent. It | 
will also give employment to thousands of 
those who are now unemployed. This is| 
not a power proposition but a fertilizer | 
and national defense proposition. The | 
power plant is only being operated part | 
capacity and selling the power at a very 
low rate. It is only making operation, 
maintenance and depreciation charges. If 
it is operated to its fullest capacity with | 
the sale of power even at a low rate it) 
would provide a revenue more than suf- | 
ficient to pay the salaries of the board | 
and all expenses necessary for the opera- | 
tion of the board.” ' 


Charges Nitrate Plant 


Is Obsolete Denied 

Mr. Almon exhibited photographs. One | 
was a picture of nitrate plant No. 2. 
“Some selfish interests have claimed this 





plant is obsolete,” he said. “But it is not) 


the fact. It uses one of the best processes 
for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
This has been demonstrated in Germany 
and other European countries and also at 


Niagara Falls in Canada. Our hearings | 


prove conclusively this plant is not obso- 
lete.” 


He said the only opposition to the bill) 





resolution, the Committee is authorized tO tion. 


sit and act during the present Congress! The question was placed before the Sen- | 


at such times and places in the conti-| ate first in a resolution by Senator Bing- 
nental United States or in the Territory) ham (Rep.), of Connecticut, who called 
of Hawaii, whether or not the House is: his resolution (S. Res. 206) from the table. 
sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned,| That proposal was to instruct the Com- 
to hold such hearings, to employ such ex- | mittee to avoid reductions for the postal 
perts, and such clerical, stenographic and| and customs services in the Treasury- 
other assistants, to require the attendance | Post Office bill that would “seriously dis- 
of such witnesses and the production of| rupt those services.” 

such books, papers, and documents, to; Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, then 


| take such testimony, to have such printing! presented a new resolution (S. Res. 207) | 
|and binding done, and to make such ex-| which would entirely rescind the previous 
penditures, as it deems necessary. Sub-j| instructions to the Committee and allow | hour. 


| existing prices. 


| plant, 


| 
| 








asked what will be the cost to the Gov-| poenas shall be issued under the signature 
ernment of the enactment of this legisla- of the chairmany and shal} be served by 
tion. That cost would depend entirely | any person designated by him. 


upon whether it were found necessary to! Authority to the President to grant re-| 


build all the ships permitted by the/prieves and pardons for offenses commit- 


pleted. | States and places subject to the jurisdic- 

The time element affects the cost, be-| tion thereof, including the Philippine Is- 
cause each year a certain number of ships | lands, is proposed in a bill (H. R. 11862) 
become obsolete and due for replacement.| introduced May 4 by Representative Sum- 
™~= a as the Fs a vagy grow.| ners (Dem.), of Dallas, Tex. 

we build up our Navy to full treaty i : 

strength by the end of the treaty on the| “Be 1 enacted, etc. that the President of 
31st of December, 1936, it will cost us| the United States shall have power to grant 
$786,055,796. This figure includes the cost! reprieves and pardons, except in cases of 
of completing the ships now building, the, impeachment, for offenses committed in, 
ships now authorized, the modernization| °F #8ainst the laws of any and all territo- 


ries and possessions of the United States 

of all of the battleships, and the comple-| and places subject to the jurisdiction there- 

tion of 118 new vessels. of, including the Philippine Islands, inde- 

If the plan suggested by the Navy De- een, of ens a ee the ex- 

7 vr “19s istence of such power in any other officer 

partment —— ae eee | or agency of the Government; but this act 

program, the total cos: ring the Navy| shall not beconstrued as abridging or in 

up to treaty strength by 1942 would be| any manner affecting the exercise of such 

$988,705,906, including the completion of} Power by any such officer or agency of 
146 new vessels. government. 


Replacement of Ships The bill was referred tb the House 


Jf the Navy is not built up to full treaty| Sumners is chairman,” “uch MP 
streng or 20 years, it wi necessar 

for all the combatant ships of the Navy to tee ee", lage oem). 
be replaced, and a few of the destroyers|said would clarify the pardoning power 
and submarines will have to be replaced |of the President so there would be no 
twice, as their effective life is less than 20 legal question as to his right to exercise 
years. The estimated cost over a 20-year/the pardoning power in cases arising in 


period is $1,925,473,500. | ama 5 
Should this bill’ become a law, and Territories of the United States. 


’ He said there had been other proposals 
should construction under the bill be|to the s: poss 
started under appropriation in the 1934| tion they did ee aoe 
appropriation bill, it is doubtful if any of | from the proper standpoint pe bill 
the new ships to be constructed would get! woul add to the langua - of the a ti 
into commission before the expiration of | embodying the nerdeahee power ae 
the treaty in 1936. Until that time we) making it aplicable to Territories as well 
shall have to carry along with the rapidly as States 
deteriorating Navy that we now have. plus | Senat : . 

i ildi : or Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, had 

aoe ee Sees Bow Satiding which would | stated on the preceding day that the late 

neo halia? ta that the effect. of + President Wilson had exercised the par- 

y belief is that the effect of the pas-| aoning power in @ case coming {ro 

sage of this bill on the conference now| slag and he had no alk 8 ted 

— a . — will be pant ip in reply to Senator Logan that the Chief 
e hands o e American delegates an ; : . 

to indicate to the other powers repre- Executive was free to review the records 








sented at the conference that we really |®"4 use his judgment respecting cases | 


, | arising in Alaska, Hawaii or other Terri- 
sariey = ret pod nae | tories. Senator Logan said that neverthe- 
when we insist that certain ratios pe | less. questions concerning this right had 
maintained. Our claim that we must arisen, and he prefrred to avoid them by 
have parity with Great Britain and a|™#ine the language clear. 
given ratio with Japan loses all force 
when, though given by treaty the right} Number of Radio Sets 
to do so, we take no steps to exercise that ete 
right. We are rapidly becoming not one In World Put at 34 Million 
of the two great and equal naval powers 
of the world but a poor and trailing third 
naval power. 

Warning to Powers tries where licenses are required, and the 
The passage of this bill will further estimates for the individual countries are 
serve notice to the other powers that the | 8°nerally indefinite on this point. 
United States intends to keep up a pro-|_,While the number of radio sets in the 
portionate degree of preparedness with United States is far greater than in any 
the rest of the world, and that if other | Other country, it also exceeds the total 
nations insist on keeping up to the full for all Europe, which has 14,684,117. North 
allowances granted them by treaties, the | A™erica is estimated to have 17,401,616 
United States will do the same. | ever. North America had around 13,- 
; The bill will very surely, in my opinion, penne = = start of 1931,and Europe 
ead to the building up of our Navy to! Sted Wir, i 
the ratio strength of the London ea Py wanee Kingdom, with 4,329,754 sets 
within a reasonable period of years. It | tp Un close of last year, ranked /next to 
is no move for a paper navy, but will, in | with aaa Germany was third 
the belief of its advocates, lead to the | France occupied b>. anne 2,000,000 sets, 
actual building of ships. It will not add | country aes ia eee No other 
one dollar to the appropriations for next The number of cae i ae om 
year and will in no way interfere with |, oS estimated to 


ave increased 1,236,754 in England last 
the balancing of the budget for that | y ; “ : 
year. Whether it will later be necessary | so in Germany, and $00,000 in 


to build up to the full allowances of the The total number of s j Pr 

London Treaty will depend upon the fu- | placed at 910,234 at the start < 1932, 
ture action of the other naval powers; | against 676,161 a year before. Japan ac- 
and if they insist on keeping up to their | counts for about 800,000 of the total, com- 
full allowance, we can better than they | pared with 641,774 at the beginnin f 
afford to do as much ourselves. 1931. ° ‘9 
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’ a ee South America has some 719,617 receiv- 
Brazil Orders Liquidation | ers, compared with 699,921 at the start of 
7 ; | last year. Argentina now has about 400,- 

Of All Foreign Currencies | sets and Brazi' 150,000. 


Classed as Europe-Asia countries, Rus- 


Liquidation of all local current bank ac- | S!@ and Turkey have together about 561,- 
counts in foreign monies into milreis at | 500 sets, an increase of 56,300 in a year. 
the official rate of 14.690 milreis to the | Turkey has only about 7,500 of the 561,500 
dollar is required in a Brazilian govern- | S¢ts and Russia accounts for the remain- 
ment decree effective April 26, according | ing 554,000. 

a cablegram from Commercial Attache | Oceania at the beginning of this year 

aon Jackson, Rio de Janeiro.—(De-| was believed to have 428,689 receivers, 


partment of Commerce.) | against 379,250 « year before. The num- 


| it a free hand in effecting such economies | POWér ra 


as it thought advisable. 


Urges Check on Dismissals 
During discussion of the Bingham reso- 


s 4 Ne | lution, Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
treaties and upon the length of time! ted in or against the laws of any and all| 


within which the program would be com- | territories and possessions of the United | 


offered an amendment to it which would 
instruct the Committee that, in consider- 
ing application of the 10 per cent reduc- 
tion, it avoid reductions that would force 
“wholesale dismissal of employes.” This 
was presented after Senator Bingham had 
declared that a 10 per cent cut in Treas- 
ury funds would force dismissal of 6,000 
employes. 

Senators Bingham and Oddie main- 
tained the Senate was proceeding on a 
course that would result in the two de- 
partments being “wrecked,” and Senator 
Bingham said he wanted to “confess” 
that he had voted for the original résolu- 


however, had convinced him that he had 
| been wrong. 

Departments Critized 
Senator McKellar, (Dem.), of Tennes- 


; see, reiterated that each department could 


accomplish the necessary savings if “they 
would pay attention to management of 
their affairs instead of spreading vicious 
propaganda.” Senator Logan (Dem.), of 
Kentucky, and Senator Bankhead, (Dem.), 
of Alabama, argued to the same effect. 
The Kentucky Senator critized both de- 
partments for failure to accomplish sav- 
ings and then for their “activities” in is- 
suing statements and writing letters about 
the Senate. 

In the meantime, the Senate rectived 
the omnibus economy bill from the House 
which passed it, May 3, after striking out 
many of the sections so that the savings 
it provided for were about $43,000,000, in- 
stead of the more than $200,000,000 which 
| it originally permitted. 





A total of $42,314,000 of savings, instead 
of the originally contemplated $200,000,- 


mittee’s program in the legislative appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 11267), as it passed 
the House May 3 and was sent to the 
Senate May 4, according to figures given 
the House by Representative Douglas 
(Dem.), of Phoenix, Ariz., for the Com- 
mittee. 

Provisions of the bill as it passed the 
| House include: 
| Presidential authority to reorganize the 





not include unlicensed receivers in coun- | 


| Government Departments, subject to con- 


| gressional approval within 60 days after 


submitted to Congress and effective then 
if no action by either House. Savings, if 
any, indeterminate. 

Public Works Control 

Creation of an administration of pub- 
| lic works, consolidating all construction 
| activities of the Government except mili- 
| tary and river and harbor work. Savings 
| indeterminate. 

Reduction of salaries of Federal workers 
|by 11 per cent, with a $2,500 exemption. 
| Estimated savings, $12,000,000. 
| Authority to the President to suspend 

pay cuts if the average wholesale com- 
modity price level reaches 1926 average. 

Authority to the Treasury to accept 
from the President any part of his salary 
he desires to relinquish. 

Salary Reductions 

Permanent reduction of salaries of Inter- 
national Joint Commission from $7,500 to 
$5,000; and from $12,000 to $10,000 an- 
|nually the salaries of members of the 
Shipping Board, the Farm Board, Board 
of Mediation, Federal Reserve Board, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Tariff 
Commisson and Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs. 

Suspends for .one year automatic in- 
creases in salaries for Federal employes. 
Estimated saving, $2,100,000. 

Prohibits. administrative promotion and 
the filling ofwacancies in Federal offices. 
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ber in Australia increased from 311,312 to 
341,394. 

Africa has only 49,637 sets, but this is 
an increase of about a fourth since the 
beginning of 1931. Algeria is estimated 
to have 10,000 receivers, Egypt 4,000, 
French Morocco 3,000, and Ethiopia with 
only 2. ranks at the bottom of the list of 


all countries tabulated. 
a 


tion. A further investigation of its effects, | 


is from the National Fertilizer Company | 
and, he added, it has been often proved | 
| that fertilizer can be madg at Muscle 


bury, Conn., said that the hearings show 
that it would be necessary to spend $60,- | 
000,000 in order to put Cove Creek dam in 
operation. If a lease could not be ob- 
tained, he said, the Government would 
| have to operate it and would be compelled 
to expend this $60,000,000 beside other 
amounts. 


Haven, Conn., suggested that the terms 
of the lease are so difficult that it is prob- 
able a lessee will not be found,.and then | 
the Government would have to take over 
the plant. 


Follette, Tenn., said that putting the 
Muscle Shoals plant in operation would 
create jobs for unemployed and would give 
the farmer cheap fertilizer. 


catur, Ill., spoke in favor of the bill, and 
Representative Lovett (Rep.), of Green- 
ville, Tenn., said if the plant had been in| conference, that excess can be carried be- 
operation for the past ten years the yond the year 1936 should the attrition in 
farmers would have been saved $1,000,000,- the service due to deaths, resignations, 
000 in fertilizer costs. | dismissals, 


Further Burden 
On Taxpayers Seen 





Shoals for one-third to one-half less than | 
Pointing to a picture of| 
Wilson Dam and the hydroetectric power | ) 4 
Mr. Almon said this development’ to enter into a contract with any corpora- 
has not been operated for the benefit of; tion with which members of the board 
the farmers in the production of cheap| are affiliated. The amendment was re- 
fertilizer but solely for the benefit of the| jected by viva voce vote. 

power companies who have obtained the| 
power for about two mills per kilowatt 


No one has received a reduction of | au r ; 
tes from the power companies by| Quired amount of ammonium nitrate at 


reason of the operation of this develop- 
ment, he added. 
Mr. Almon said the bill authorizes the 


| President’s approval is authorized to lease 


| operate the hydroelectric development and 
| sell the power at a fair rate to the lessee 
for operation of the nitrate plants to make 
fertilizer and phosphoric acid. The bill 
| Stipulates that no part of the properties 
| shall be leased or subleased to any power 
| distributing company or to any holding 
company or other company affiliated or 
atlied with any power distributing com- 
pany. 

The power would be sold at the switch- 
board at the power plant and such power 
|as is not needed by the lessee would be 
sold or disposed of by the board at the 





000 is carried in the House economy com- | 


| switchboard on an equitable basis, mu- 
nicipalities, counties, States and manu- 
facturers of chemical products to have 
preference in the order named. Any such 
power sold to others than these mentioned 
would be subject to recall, after not ex- 
ceeding 18 months notice. The fertilizer 
| would be sold at not exceeding 10 per cent 
|above cost of production, giving farmers 
|and farm organizations preferential right 
}in purchasing it, with resulting price re- 
duction on fertilizer, Mr. Almon said. 
The American farmers today are paying 
| a high price for the Chilean nitrates, an 
|export duty to the Chilean Government, 
and a high ocean rate for 5,000 or 6,000 
| miles, he said. 
| The rule was adopted by viva voce vote, 
and the House went into the Committee 
of the Whole for consideration of the 
| Muscle Shoals bill (H. R. 11051). 

Representatives Montet (Dem.), Thibo- 
; daux, La. and Wright (Dem.), Newnan, 
Ga., advocated the passage of the bill. 
| “If this bill passes there is no doubt in 
my mind it will be vetoed,” Representative 
| Underhill (Rep.), of Somerville, Mass., de- 
clared. 

“This presumptive veto will save the 
people another $100,000,000,” he said. “The 
| prime need of this country today is not 
more expenditures, but economy.” 


‘= : 
Increase in Crime Shown 
For Three-month Period 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
| averages, this fact does not invalidate 
them. : 

Robberies are more apt to occur in 
large cities, having a population of 250,000 
or more, according to figures collected 
from 1,235 cities in which a total of $41,- 
949,049 persons are living. The rate of 
robberies per 100,000 population is 52 in 
large eities, but it declines gradually 
through the classes of smaller cities un- 
til it reaches 12.7 ‘for cities having 10,000 
or less inhabitants. 

Aggravated assult, burglary, theft and 
auto theft are other offenses less likely to 
be committed in smaller cities, while there 
is not much variation between urban pop- 
ulation groups with respect to murders, 
manslaughters by negligence and rapes. 

Offenses against property, robbery, bur- 
glary, larceny and auto thefts, in all 
classes of cities showed a steady decline 
during the first three months of 1932, ac- 
cording to the daily average of crimes 
reported to the police. Crimes against 
the person, murder, manslaughter, rape 
and aggravated assault fluctuated back 
and forth during the three months, in- 
creasing slightly in February but declin- 
ing again in March. All types of crime 
except assault, however, increased in large 
cities during March. 

Information collected by the Bureau of 
Investigation from police departments 
throughout the country will be made pub- 
| lic each quarter instead of each month al- 
though the reports will be collected on a 
monthly basis. Changes have been made 
{also in the manner of compiling the sta- 
tistics. Returns from individual cities 
will no longer be made public, but the 
figures will be more compactly . sum- 
, marized. 








| President to appoint the board with Sen-| ment which he said would have the same 
| ate approval; that-the board with the| effect as that of Mr. Hill. It was re- 


| the nitrate plants and the Waco Quarry) 
and atl buildings and equipment for 50| Voce vote. 
years; the bill authorizes the board to| 
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Representative Goss (Rep.), of Water- 


Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 


Representative Taylor (Rep.), of La 





Representative Parker (Dem.), of 


Statesboro, Ga., said he did not favor 
Government operation. 


Representative Adkins (Rep.), of De- 


Representaive Chiperfield (Rep.), of 


Canton, Ill., opposing the measure, said | 


it will take $100,000,000 to put the plant | 
in operating condition, and added he does | 


not believe a lessee will be found. | 


Representative Stafford (Rep.), of Mil- | 
waukee, Wis., attacked the bill as one| 
which would further burden the taxpayers. 

Representative Hill (Dem.), of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., chairman of the subcommit- | 
tee which wrote the bill, said he believes 
a lessee would be found and the the bill 
would assure large returns to the United 
States. | 

General debate was concluded and the | 
reading of the bill for amendments was 
begun. 


Representative Holaday (Rep.), of Dan- | 


ville, Ill., offered an amendment. provid- 
ing that the board be composed of the 
Secretaries of War, Commerce and Agri- 
culture. This was defeated by a viva voce 
vote. 

The House adopted an amendment of- 
fered by Representative Summers (Rep.), 
of Walla Walla, Wash., providing that 
salaries to be paid the members of the 
board shall be subject to the pay cut pro- 
vided in the economy program. 

Representative Parker (Dem.), of States- 
boro, Ga., offered an amendment to limit 
any salaries paid under the bill to $10,- 
000, and this was accepted. 

Representative Green (Dem.), of Starke, 
Fia., offered an amendment providing that 
no members of the board shall be allowed 


Mr. Hill offered an amendment to pro-| 


vide that the lessee can maintain the 
equipment necessary to produce the re- 


either plant, instead of at plant two, as 


the bill provides. 
Mr. Goss offered a substitute amend- 


jected by a vote of 36 ayes to 64 nays, and 


President Given 
_ Appointive Plan 
For Midshipmen 


House Grants Its Approval 
To Measure Providing for | 
Appointment as Ensigns 
For Graduating Class 


The House on May 4 finally disposed of 
the bill (H. R. 8083) providing for appoint- 
ment as ensigns in the line of the Navy | 
of all midshipmen who graduate from! 
the United States Naval Academy in 1932, | 
and sent the bill to the President for ap- 


The Senate amended the bill to com- 
mission not only all of the graduates in 
the class of 1932, but also of all graduates | 
in subsequent classes. 
was agreed to retain the House provision 
for commissioning as ensigns all 
graduates and for commissioning of at 
least 50 per cent of the graduates in sub- 
sequent classes. | 

By the text of the bill as it passed the 
| House, the excess number of officers tem- 
porarily created under the bill over the 
|number authorized by law could be car- 
| ried as such until 1936. 


In conference, it 


As agreed to in 


not bring the strength 
; down to that now authorized by law by 
j the end of 1936. 

Another amendment agreed to in con- 
| ference, Mr. Vinson pointed out in the 
conference report, insures that no present 
naval officer shall be promoted to a higher 
rank by reason of the temporary increase 
in the line strength of the Navy as au- 
thorized by the bill. 
agreed upon finally were: 

Section 2 of the bill, as agreed to, pro- 
vides a two-year probationary period for 
midshipmen thereaféer commissioned en- 
signs, during which period their commis- , 
sions are revocable under such regulations | 
as the Secretary of the Navy may pre- 


Two other changes 


The section provides a means by which 
those who demonstrate their 
officers in actual service may be retained 
permanently, and also directs the proce- 
dure by which the final precedence of 
officers appointed under this Act shall be | 
determined, which permits same to be de- 
termined by taking into consideration the | 
| class standing at the academy, the pro- 
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.. The A 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices: 


May 4, 1932 ; 


10:45 a. m—W. Kingsland Macy, of 
New York, called. 


11 a. m—Guy Emerson, vice president 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, called in connection with a per- 
sonal errand for the President. 


11:30 a. m.—Mrs. Sidney C. Brown. of 
Tampa, Fla., called to pay her respects. 

12 m.—Representative Eaton (Rep.), 
of Denver, Colo., called to present Chief 
Justice John T. Adams of the Supreme 
Court of Colorado. 


12:15 p. m—A committee from the 
National Woman’s Party, headed by 
Mrs. Stephen Pell of New York,. and 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, of Washington, 
called to ask the President to support 
an equal rights reservation to the World 
Court Covenant. 


12:30 p. m.—Patrick J. Hurley, Secre- 
tary of War, called to introduce George 
H. Borst, of Philadelphia, who pre- 
sented a plaster plaque to the President. 

12:45 p. m—A committee representing 
the United States Building and Loan 
League, headed by H. M. Bodfish, of 
Chicago, executive manager of the 
league, called to discuss the progress of 
the building and loan movement. 

12:50 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the delegates to the 
meeting of the Columbian Republican 
League. 

1 p. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Eugene Meyer Jr., 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

2:45 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget called to 
discuss budget matters 

3:15 p. m.—Charles D. Hilles, of New 
York, called. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 





gether with the marks made on a final 
competitive examination of the men in- 
volved. 


A Senate amendment provided hereafter 
for fewer new appointments to the naval 
academy as a means of eventually reduc- 
ing the line strength of the. Navy to that 
authorized by law. The bill as finally 
agreed to effects that means, the House 


| was told, by providing for the commission- 


ing of 50 per cent of the graduates of the 


‘Classes subsequent to the class of 1932. 











the Hill amendment was adopted by viva 








Advantageous Buying 


Men who fully appreciate quality merchandise expect to pay 
in accordance with its cost of production which is necessarily 
higher than that for medium grades. Those, however, who 
assume that our prices are “high” either do not discriminate 
between qualities or have an erroneous impression due to 
thinking only in terms of “how much”. 

With the advantage of our Paris and London Shops we are 
in daily contact with the pulse of the world’s greatest sources 
of the finest materials from which we produce our exclusive 
merchandise. We are too capable as merchants to overpay 
in our buying, or to overcharge in selling. The prices of our 
Shirts, Neckwear, Hosiery and other requisites featured in 
our New York, Chicago, London and Paris Shops are lower in 
accordance with present costs of materials and production. 


4. Sulha & ©ompanyp 


512 FIFTH AVE,, NEW YORK 





The peace that pennies buy 


Eacu pay, after breakfast, you bid good-bye 
to your husband and he is gone. Miles of 
distance and hours of traveling may sepa- 
rate him from you, yet you do not fear. You 
have no feeling of his being far away — no 
sense of loneliness or isolation. For there, 
within reach of your hand, is your contact 
with all the world — the guardian of your 


home ... your telephone. 


All you see is the telephone instrument 
itself and a few feet of wire. Through the 
familiarity of use, you are likely to take it 
for granted in much the same manner as air 
and water and sunshine. Rarely do you think 
of the complicated exchanges, the almost 
endless stretches of wire and the hundreds 
of thousands of trained employees that are 
needed to interconnect, through the Bell 
System, nearly twenty million telephones in 
this country and twelve million in foreign 


Every time you lift the receiver you em- 


lands. No matter where you are you can 
command the full use of the telephone. It 
knows no class or creed. There is no distinc- 
tion of position. All may share it equally. 


ploy some part of the nation-wide Bell Sys- 
tem. Yet the charge for residential use is 
but a few cents a day. For this small sum 
you receive a service that is almost. limitless 
in convenience and achievement — so in- 
dispensable in emergencies that its value 
cannot be measured in terms of money. 
Thinking of the peace and security it 
brings each home — of hurried calls to doc- 
tors and hospitals — of priceless, necessary 
talks with relatives and friends — of the 
many ways it saves you steps and time and 
trouble throughout the month, you will 


know why so many millions of people look 
on the telephone as a member of the family. 
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Maine Is Denied |Denial of Negro’s Participation 
In Texas Primary Held Invalid 


Tax on Shares in | 





Bay State Trust Action of Party Committee Pursuant to State 


Statute Declared Discriminatory 





Resident Estate Held Not 
Subject to Inheritance, 
Levy on Interest in Mas-' 
sachusetts Realty 





Augusta, Me. | 
Samvet W. Bates, EXxecuror, 


v. 
DECREE OF JUDGE OF PROBATE. | 
Maine Supreme Judicial Court. 


Opinion of the Court 


FarRINGTON, J.—On report. 
Bates died testate on July 9, 1929, resident | 
of Bar Harbor, Me. Forming a part of her) 
estate were 2,314 shares of Wildes Buildings | 
Trust appraised at $231,400. | 

On March 10, 1931, the Hancock County | 
Probate Court decreed against the entire es- 
tate an inheritance tax of $13,145.70, of which | 
$8,517.70 was paid, leaving unpaid the tax on) 
the above shares amounting to $4,628. From | 
this decree an appeal was taken to the Su-| 
preme Court of Probate of Hancock County | 
and from thence the case comes to this court 
on_ report. | 

rhe single question to be decided is whether 
or not the interest of the deceased, Anna H. 
Bates, in Wildes Buildings Trust is property | 
within the State of Maine and as such sub- 
ject to an inheritance tax under the laws 
of this State, or, as expressed in the stipula- 
tions, “whether that part of the inheritance | 
tax leved on the transfer of these shares Is | 
valid.” | 

The executor as appellant claims that the) 
interest represented by these shares is an/| 
interest in real estate situated within Massa- | 
chusetts and is not property within the juris- | 
diction of the State of Maine and therefore | 
not here taxable. 

The appellee contends that the interest is | 
personal property and that its transfer is tax-| 
able in this State. | 

By stipulation of parties it is agreed that} 
the following facts in regard to the Wildes 
Buildings Trust shall be taken as true: 

In 1915 the heirs of one Solomon Wildes, | 
who died in 1867, owned undivided interests 
in certain real estate inherited from him and) 
situated in Boston, Mass., and in that year, 
after partition proceedings had resulted in a 
division of the property, Anna H. Bates afore- | 
said, a granddaughter of Solomon Bates, to- 
gether with another granddaughter and a 
daughter, became the sole owners of a block 
on Washington and se Streets in Boston. 

++ 


In order to avoid subjecting the property | 
to any future partition, the three owners on| 
Feb. 1, 1916, entered into a written agree-| 
ment and declaration of trust to be known as 
the “Wildes Buildings Trust,” and on the same 
date they conveyed their entire interests in 
the block to the trustee named in said agree- 
ment and declaration by the terms of which 
shares were issued to them in proportion to) 
their ownership in the real estate as con-) 
veyed. | 

The trust property at that time and at the 
death of said Anna H. Bates consisted solely | 
of this real estate. The sole trustee from the) 
beginning to the date of the report was and 
now is Charles W. Whittier, who has at all 
times had full and complete charge of the 
property as such trustee. All books of ac- 
count and records were kept by him in Boston 
and all transfers of interest were there 
recorded. The trustee had no property and 
no activities outside of Massachusetts. 

The declaration of trust and the deed of 
transfer to the trustee, duly recorded in the 
Registry of Deeds for the county where the 
land was situated, together formed integral 
parts of one and the same transaction and 
must be so considered. That both instruments 
were executed in Massachusetts can scarcely 
be questioned and it is conceded by the = 

Vv 


One Anna H.| 





pellee that the case of an interest held 
a Maine decedent under a contract created 
in Massachusetts operating on Massachusetts 
real estate presents a conflict of jurisdiction. 

It is also admitted by appellee that the 
validity of what may be called a chose in| 
action may depend in large part upon the 
law of the State of its creation. In reply 
brief the appellee says, “The estate's final 
point is that Massachusetts law governs the 
problem. If the problem were simply a téch- 
nical question of the kind of ownership which 
the shareholder has, this suggestion might 
settle the question.” 

+++ 


But the contention is made that if the 
shares under consideration represent interests | 
in real estate they will entirely escape the 
payment of &n inheritance tax by reason of 
chapter 292 of the acts of Massachusetts, 
1929, in which provision was made exempting 
from inheritance tax all interests in Massa- 
chusetts real estate owned by nonresident | 
decedents represented by transferable cer- 
tificate of participation or shares of an as- 
sociation, partnership or trust. 

This contention seems unimportant in view 
of the one question confronting us. That 
such shares have certain outward indicia of 
corporation shares is obvious, but we must 
go beyond the outward and apparent form to 
the law which controls, and in our opinion 
the determination of the question whether 
the ‘“‘shares’’ involved in the instant case 
are choses in action or interests in real es- 
tate is dependent on and to be governed 
by the law of Massachusetts, the situs of the 
real property which was comveyed by the 
deed of Feb. 1, 1916, and which was the basis 
of the trust agreement and declaration of 
that date. 

It is a general rule of law. too well settled 
to require citation of authority, that the lex 
rei sitae controls the title and disposition 
of real estate. 

As far as real estate or immovable property 
is concerned, the laws of the State where it 
is situated furnish the rules which govern 
its descent, alienation and transfer, the con- 
struction, validity and effect of conveyahces 
thereof, and the capacity of the parties to 
such contracts or conveyances, as well as 
their rights under the same. Tomson et al. v. 
Kyle, 59 Fla., 582, 23 So. 12, 16; Lyndon Lum- | 
ber Co. v. Sawyer (Wis.), 116 N. W. 255. 

“Its is a principle too firmly established to 
admit of dispute at this day, that to the law 
of the State in which land is situated must 
we look for the rules which govern its de- 
scent, alienation, and transfer, and for the 
effect and construction of conveyancés.” Mc- | 
Goon v. Scales, 9 Wall., 23; De Vaughan v.| 
Hutchinson, 165, U. oo 570. 


“The validity and construction, as well as 
the force and effect, of all instruments affect- 
ing the title to land, depend upon the law of | 
the State where the land is situated. This 
rule includes wills, as well as deeds, contracts, 
or agreements; * * *" Harrison et al. v. 
Weatherly et al., 180 Ill. at page 435, 54 N. E.| 
at page 239. See also Peet v. Peet et al., 229 
Til., 341, 82 N. E. at page 378. 

“To say that the intention of the maker of 
an instrument is to be determined by one law 
or set of rules, and that its construction is 
to be by another and different law or set of 
rules, is contradictory and absurd.” Harrison 
et al. v. Weatherly et al., supra; Peet v. Peet | 
et al., supra. 

“Whether a person has an equitable in-| 
terest in land is determined by the law of the 
State of the situs.’ Re-statement Conflict | 
of Laws, American Law Institute, section 260. | 

“Whether the interest of the beneficiary of 
a trust of land is to be treated as real estate | 
or whether because of a direction to sell the 
land it is to be treated as personalty is de- 
termined by the law of the State of situs.” | 
Re-statement Conflict of Laws, section 265, | 
Supra. 

In Williams et als. v. Inhabitants of Milton, 
215 Mass., 1, the court reviews a number of 
Massachusetts cases relating to so-called trust 
arrangements and agreements and seems to 
make the test as to whether there is a trust 
or partnership depend upon whether the trus- 
tee or the certificate holder is in control. 

If the trustee holding the property has the 
right to manage it free from interference and 
instructions from the certificate or share- 
holders, it is a trust; but if such holders 
are the principals whose instructions in the 
management are to be obeyed by the trustee 
as an agent, it is a partnership. See Nar- 
ragansett Fire Ins. Co. v. Burnham et al. (R. 
I.), 154 Atl, 909 era0t). 


Under the ofiginal trust agreement in the 
instant case, it Was provided that ‘‘the trustee 
shall have full control over and _ exclusive 
management of the trust property,” enumer- 
ating incidental powers in particular which 
show the intent of the parties to the trust 
instrument to make that control and man- 
agement full and exclusive in fact. 

There was a provision that the trustees 
should have the power, with the assent of 
the majority in interest of the shareholders, 
eithef by a vote at a meeting or by an in- 
strument in writing, to sell or mortgage the 
whole or any part of the trust property and 
to purchase other real estate in Boston and 
to issue additional shares of the trust in pay- 
ment for property purchased or for other 

es of the trust. 
my en amendment adopted June 30, 1922, it | 
was provided as follows: “Tne shareholders 
shall have no control over the acts of the 
trustee hereunder, anything in this agree- 
ment to the contrary ngtwithstanding and 
any provision in this agr ment whereby the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] | 








| to follow the petitioner so far. 





L, A. NIxon 

v. 
James CONDON AND C. H. KOLte. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 


No. 265. 


| On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 


of Appeals for the Fifth, Circuit. 
JAMES MARSHALL and NATHAN R. MaArGoLp 
(ArtHUR B. Sprncarn, Frep C. KNOLLEN- 
BERG, E, F. Cameron, and N. H. Kucet- 
mass with them on the brief), for peti- 
tioner; Ben R. Howstt (THORNTON 
Harvie with him on the brief), for re- 
spondents; J. ALSTON ATKINS, CARTER 
W. Westey, and J. M. Nasrit Jr., filed 
for C. N. Love et al., as amici curiae. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 2, 1932 


Mr. Justice Carpnozo delivered 
of the court. 

The petitioner, a Negro, has brought this 
action against judges of election in Texas 
to recover damages ior their refusal by reason 
of his race or color to permit him to cast 
his vote at a primary election. 

This is not the first time that he has found 
it necessary to invoke the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts in vindication of privileges se- 
cured to him by the Federal Constitution. 

In Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. 8. 536, decided 
at the October Term, 1926, this court had be- 
fore it a statute of the State of Texas (Article 
3093a, Revised Civil Statutes, afterwards num- 
bered 3107) whereby the Legislature had said 
that “in no event shall a Negro be eligible to 
participate in a Democratic party primary 
election [held in that State],” and that 
“should a Negro vote in a Democratic primary 
election, the ballot shall be void,” and elec- 
tion officials were directed to throw it out. 

While that mandate was in force, the Negro 
was shut out from a share in primary elec- 
tions, not in obedience to the will of the party 
speaking through the party organs, but by 
the command of the State itself, speaking by 
the voice of its chosen representatives. At the 
suit of this petitioner, the statute was ad- 
judged void as an infringement of his rights 
and liberties under the Constitution of the 
United States. 7 : 

+++ 

Promptly after the announcement of that 
decision, the Legislature of Texas enacted a 
new statute (1. 1927, c. 67) repealing the 
article condemned by this court; declaring 
that the effect of the decision was to create 
an emergency with a need for immediate ac- 
tion; and substituting for the article so re- 


the opinion 


| pealed another bearing the same number. 


By the article thus substituted, “every po- 
litical party in this State through its State 
Executive Committee shall have the power to 
prescribe the qualifications of its own mem- 
bers and shall in its own way determine who 
shall be qualified to vote or otherwise par- 
ticipate in such politcal party; provided that 
no person shall ever be denied the right to 
participate in a primary in this State he- 
cause of former political views or affiliations 
or because of membership or nonmembership 
in organizations other than the politcal 
party.” 

Acting under the new statute, the State 
Executive Committe of the Democratic party 
adopted a resolution “that all white Demo- 
crats who are qualified ynder the Constitution 
and laws of Texas and who subscribe to the 
statutory pigdge provided in Article 3110, Re- 
vised Civil Statutes of Texas, and none other, 
be allowed to participate in the primary elec- 
tions to be held July 28, 1928, and Aug. 25, 
1928," and the chairman and secretary were 
directed to forward copies of the resolution 
to the committees in the several counties. 

On July 28, 1928, the petitioner, a citizen 
of the United States, and qualified to vote 
unless disqualified by the foregoing resolu- 
tion, presented himself at the polls and re- 

uested that he be furnished with a ballot. 

he respondents, the judges of election, de- 
clined to furnish the ballot or to permit the 
vote on the ground that the petitioner was a 
Negro and that by force of the resolution of 
the Executive Committee only white Demo- 
crats were allowed to be voters at the Demo- 
cratic primary. 

The refusal was followed by this action for 
damages. In the District Court there was a 
judgment of dismissal (34 F. (2d) 464), which 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit, 49 F. (2d) 1012. A writ 
of certiorari brings the cause here. 

Barred from voting at a primary the peti- 
tioner has been, and this for the sole rea- 
son that his color is not white. The result 
for him is no different from what it was 
when his cause was here before. The argu- 
ment for the respondents is, however, that 
identity of result has been attained through 
essential diversity of method. 

We are reminded that the Fourteenth 
Amendment is a restraint upon the State and 
not upon private persons unconnected with a 
State. United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U. S. 
542; Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 U. S. 303; 
Ex parte Virginia, 100 U. S. 329, 346; James 
v. Bowman, 190 U. S. 127, 136. 

This line of demarcation drawn, we are told 
that a political party is merely a voluntary 
association; that it has inherent power like 
voluntary associations generally to determine 
its own membership; that the new article of 
the statute, adopted in place of the manda- 
tory article of exclusion condemned by this 
court, has no other effect than to restore to 
the members of the party the power that 
would have been theirs if the lawmakers had 
been silent; and that qualifications thus es- 
tablished are as far aloof from the impact of 
constitutional restraint as those for member- 
ship in a golf club or for admission to a 
Masonic lodge. 

Whether a political party in Texas has in- 
herent power today without restraint by any 
law to determine its own membership, we are 
not required at this time either to affirm or 
to deny. 

The argument for the petitioner is that 
quite apart from the article in controversy, 
there are other provisions of the election law 
whereby the privilege of unfettered choice has 
been withdrawn or abridged (citing, e. g., ar- 
ticles 2955, 2975, 3100, 3104, 3105, 3110, 3121, Re- 
vised Civil Laws) éhat nomination at a pri- 
mary is in many circumstances required by the 
statute if nomination is to be made at all 
(Article 3101); that parties and their represen- 
tatives have become the custodians of official 
power (Article 3105); and that if heed is to be 
given to the realities of political life, they are 
now agencies of the State, the instruments by 
Which government becomes a living thing. 

In that view, so runs the argument, a party 
is still free to define for itself political tenets 
of its members, but to those who profess its 
tenets there may be no denial of its privileges. 

A narrower base will serve for our jJudg- 
ment if the cause at hand. Whether the ef- 
fect of Texas legislation has been : work so 
complete a transformation of the concept of 
&@ political party as a voluntary association, 
we do not now decide. Nothing in this opin- 
ion is to be taken as carrying with it an 
intimation that the court is ready or unready 


As to that, decision must be postponed un- 
til decision becomes necessary. Whatever our 


| conclusions might be if the statute had re- 


mitted to the party the untrammele ower 
to prescribe the qualifications of re 
bers, nothing of the kind was done. 

Instead, the statute lodged the power in a 
committee, which excluded the petitioner and 
others of his race, not by virtue of any au- 
thority delegated by the party, but by vir- 
tue of an authority originating or supposed 
to originate in the mandate of the law. 

+~++ 

We recall at this point the whraing of the 
Statute invoked by the respondents. “Every 
political party in this State through its State 
Executive Commitee shall have he power to 
Ecorse the qualifications of its own mem- 
ers and shall in its own way determine who 
shall be qualified to vote or’ otherwise par- 
ticipate in such political party.” 

hatever inherent power a State political 
party has to determine the content of its 
membefship resides in the State convention. 
Bryce, Modern Democracies, Vol. 2, . 40. 
There platforms of principles are announced 
and the tests of party allegiance made known 
to the world. What is true in that regard of 
arties generally, is true more particularly 
n Texas, where the statute is explicit in 
committing to the State convention the for- 
mulation of the party faith (Article 3139). 

The State Executive Committee, if it is the 
sovereign organ of the party, is not such by 
virtue of any powers inherent in its being. 
It is, as its name imports, ‘a committee and 
nothing more, a committee to be chosen by 
the convention and to consist of a chairman 
and 31 members, one from each senatorial dis- 
trict of the State (Article 3139). 

To this committee the statute here in con- 
troversy has attemped to confide authority to 
determine of its own motion the requisites of 
pores. membership and in so doing to speak 
or the party as a whole. Never has the State 
convention made declaration of a will to bar 
Negroes of the State from admission to the 
party ranks. Counsel for the fespondents so 
conceded upon the hearing in this court. 

Whatever power of exclusion has been exer- 
cised by the members of the committee has 
come to them, therefore, not as the delegates 
of the party, but as the delegates of the 
State. Indeed, adherence to the statute leads 
to the conclusion that a resolution once 
adopted by the committee must continue to 
be binding upon the judges of election though 
the party in convention may have sought to 
override it, unless the committee, yielding to 


its mem- | 


the moral force of numbers, shall revoke its 
earlier action and obey the party will. Power 
so intrenched is statutory, not inherent. If 
the State had not conferred it, there would 
be hardly color of right to give a basis for 
its exercise. 

Our conclusion in that regard is not af- 
fected by what was ruled by the Supreme Court 
of Texas in Love v. Wilcox, 28 8S. W. (2d) 515, 
or by the Court of Civil Appeals in White v. 
Lubbock, 30 S. W. (2d) 722. he ruling in the 
first case was directed to the validity of the 
provision whereby neither the party nor the 
committee is to be permitted to make former 
political affiliations the test of party regu- 
larity. There were general observations in the 
opinion as to the functions of parties and 
committees. They do not constitute the deci- 


sion, 
+++ 


The decision was merely this, that “the 
committee whether viewed as an agency of 
the State or as a mere agency of the party is 
not authorized to take any action which is 
forbidden by an express and valid statute.” 
The ruling in the second case, which does not 
come from the highest court of the State, up- 
holds the constitutionality of section 3107 as 
amended in 1927, and speaks of the exercise 
of the inherent powers of the party by the 
act of its proper officers. 


There is nothing to show, however, that the 
mind of the court was directed to the point 
that the members of a committee would not 
; have been the proper officers to exercise the 
inherent powers of the party if the statute 
had not attempted to clothe them with that 
quality. The management of the affairs of 
& group already associated together as mem- 
bers of a party is obviously a very different 
function from that of determining who the 
members of the group shall be. 


If another view were to be accepted, a com- 


distasteful to itself, and exclude the very men 
who nad helped to bring it into existence. In 
any event, .the Supreme Court of Texas has 
not yet spoken on the subject with clearness 
or finality, and nothing in its pronouncements 
brings us to the belief that in the absence of 
a statute or other express grant it would 
recognize a mere committee as invested with 


all the powers of the party assembled in 
convention, 


Indeed its latest decision dealing with any 
aspect of the statute here in controversy, a 
decision handed down on April 21, 1932 (Love 
v. Buckner, Supreme Court of Texas), de- 
scribes the statute as constituting “a grant 
of power” to the State Executive Committee 
to determine who shall participate in the pri- 
mary elections. (Note No. What was 
questioned in that case was the validity of a 
pledge exacted from the voters that it was 
their bona fide purpose to support the Party 


nominees. 
+++ 


The court in upholding the exaction found 
a basis for its ruling in another article of 
the Civil Statutes (Art. 3167), in an article 
of the Penal Code (Art. 340), and in the 
inherent power of the committee to adopt 
regulations reasonably designed to give effect 
to the obligation assumed by an elector in the 
very act of voting. To clinch the argument 
the court then added that if all these sources 
of authority were inadequate, the legislature 
had made in article 3107 an express “grant of 
power” to determine qualifications generally. 

There is no suggestion in the opinion that 
the inherent power of the committee was 
broad enough (apart from legislation) to per- 


mit it to prescribe the extent of party mem- 
ouenep. to say to a group of voters, ready as 


petitioner to take the statutor ledge, 
that one class should be eligible and enosher 
not. On the contrary, the whole opinion is 
instinct with the concession that pretensions 
so extraordinary must find their warrant in 
a fee ¢ th 
e€ mos at can be said for the respond- 
ents is that the inherent powers of the em. 
mittee are still unsettled in the local courts. 
Nothing in the state of the decisions requires 
us to hold that they have been settled in a 
manner that would be subversive of the 
fundamental postulates of party organiza- 
tion. The suggestion is offered that in de- 
fault of inherent power or .of statutory grant 
the committee may have been armed with the 
requisite authority by vote of the convention. 
Neither at our bar nor on the trial was the 
case presented on that theory. At every stage 
of the case the assumption has been made 
that authority, if there was any, was either 
the product of the statute or was inherent 
in the committee under the law of its crea- 


tion, 
+++ 


We discover no significance, and s 
Significance favorab oan 





\ 


oO 
le to the respondents, 
earlier acts of legislation whereby the ast. 
to prescribe additional qualifications was 
conferred on local committees in the several 
counties of the Cate. L. 1903, c. 101, sec. 94. 
The very fact that such legislation was 
thought necessary is a token that the com- 
mittees were without inherent power. 

We do not impugn the competence of the 
Legislature to designate the agencies whereby 
the party faith shall be declared and the 
party discipline enforced. The pith of the 
matter is simply this, that when those agen- 
cies are invested with an authority independ- 
ent of the will of the association in whose 
name they undertake to speak, they become 
to that extent the organs of the State it- 
self, the repositories of official power. 


They are then the governmental instru- 
ments whereby parties are organized and reg- 
ulated to the end that government itself 
may be established or continued. What they 
do in that relation, they must do in submis- 
sion to the mandates of equality and liberty 
that binds officials everywhere. They are not 
acting in matters of merely private concern 
like the directors or agents of business cor- 

orations, They are acting in matters of 

igh public interest, matters intimately con- 
nected with the capacity of government to ex- 
ercise its functions unbrokenly and smoothly. 

Whether in given circumstances parties or 
their committees are agencies of government 
within the Fourteenth or the Fifteenth 
Amendment is a question which this court 
will determine for itself. It is not concluded 
upon such an inquiry by decisions rendered 
elsewhere. The test is not whether the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are the rep- 
resentatives of the State in the strict sense 
in which an agent is the representative of 
his principal. he test is whether they are 
to be classified as representatives of the State 
to such an extent and in such a sense that 


the great restraints of the Constitution set 
limits to their action. . 


+++ 


With the problem thus laid bare and its 
essentials exposed to view, the case is seen 
to be ruled by Nixon v. Herndon, supra. Del- 
egates of the State’s power have discharged 
their official functions in such a way as to 
discriminate invidiously between white citi- 
zens and black. Ex parte Virginia, supra; Bu- 
chanan v. Wiley, 245 U. S. 60, 77. The Four- 
; teenth Amendment, adopted as it was with 
special solicitude for the equal protection of 
members of the Negro race, lays a duty upon 
the court to level. by its judgment these bar- 
riers of color. 

The judgment below is reversed and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings in 
conformity with this opinion. 





Note No. 1.—‘‘We are bound to give effect to 
& grant of power to the State Executive Com- 
mittee of a party to determine who shall par- 
ticipate in the acts of the party otherwise than 
by voting in a primary, when the Legislature 
grants the power in language too plain to ad- 
mit of controversy, and when the determina- 
tion of the Committee conflicts with no other 
statutory requirement or prohibition, especially 
when the Committee's determination makes 
effectual the public policy of the State as 
revealed in its statutes.” Love v. Buckner, 


supra. 
The separate opinion of Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, concurred in by Mr. 
Justices Van Devanter, Sutherland and 
Butler, will be published in full text 
in the issue of May 6. 


Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated April 30 
(Made Public May 4) 


G. Ridgely Sappington. Docket No. 51944. 

Petitioner, an attorney, was em- 
ployed by University of Maryland as 
@ part-time instructor in its law 
school. Held, the law school is an in- 
tegral part of the university, which is 
a State institution, in the mainte- 
Nance and operation of which the 
State is engaged in an essential func- 
tion of government. Held, further, pe- 
titioner is an employe of the State, 
engaged in carrying out an essential 
governmental functior and the com- 
pensation paid him by the State for 
such services is exempt from Federal 
taxation. 





mittee might rule out of the party a faction | 


Plan for Savings 
Is Submitted by 
Attorney General 





Outlines Program to House. 
Group to Reduce Costs of 
Justice Department by 
Five Millions for Year 





The Attorney General, William D. Mitch- | 
ell, in a letter submitted, May 3, to the | 
House Committee on Appropriations, out | 
lined a plan t6 reduce from $53,900,364 to 
$48,510,000 the costs of the Department of 
Justice during the fiscal year, 1933. (A 
summary of his letter was published in the 
issue Of May 4.) 

His plan embodied four proposals: A 
“partial moratorium” on Federal criminal 
cases, a pay cut, a statute requiring judges 
to grant the Government extensions in 
civil suits, and a proviso allowing the At- 
torney General to shift 15 per cent of one 
item’s funds to another item. Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s letter, which also described the ef-| 
fect on his department of the Senate's | 
flat 10 per cent reduction in appropria- | 
tions, follows in full text: | 

+++ 

Dear Mr. Congressman: In response to your | 
request for information as to the effect on | 
operations of the Department of Justice of | 
the cut in its appropriations for the fiscal! 
year 1933, recently made in the Senate, and | 
particularly in regard to the number of em- 
ployes of the Department who would have to| 
be discharged if the proposed cut becomes ef- | 
fective, I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing information: 

The departmental estimate of appropriations | 
required for 1933 which was made to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in July, 1931, was $60,- 
737,666. Between the date of that estimate | 
and the hearing before the Bureau of the 
Budget in October, 1931, methods for reduc-| 
tions were worked out ahd in the Bureau 
of the Budget the Department's budget for 





1933 was slashed to $53,900,364, and that figure | 
was submitted to the House of Representa- | 
tives. | 

The appropriation then went before the sub- 
committee of the House, of which you are 
chairman, and you will remember that the | 
committee spent a week in a further effort) 
for economy and that the officials of my De- 
partment, including myself, worked faithfully | 
with the committee to that end and the House | 
of Representatives, as a result of your work, 
made a further slash of $3,158,589, cutting the 
total to $50,741,775. 

When the work of your committee was | 
completed, I think we were agreed that the 
Départment’s appropriations had ben cut to} 
the bone and that further cuts, unless ac- 
companied by a reduction in the work which 
the Department is required to do, would re- 
sult in serious impairment in efficiency. In 
the Senate a further flat cut of approxi- 














mately 10 per cent was made, reducing the} 
total to $45,798,500 and the question now| 
is as to the effect of this final reduction on 
departmental operations. 

+++ 


A careful review of these figures discloses 
that if this last reduction by the Senate | 
remains in effect it will be necessary to dis-| 
charge approximately 818 employes of the De- 

rtment of Justice. That is on the assump- 
fion that there is no reduction in the rate | 
of pay and titat the furlough plan of requir-| 
ing all employes to take 30 days leave of | 
absence without pay is not adopted. 

It is obvious that such a reduction in the 
personnel of this ee: would result in| 
a net loss ahd not a saving to the Treasury. 
The functions of this Department are of three 
general classes: Fitst, prosecution of criminal 
offenses; second, the conduct and prosecution 
of civil suits in which the Government is 
plaintiff? to recover moneys due the Govern- 
ment; and third, the defense of civil suits 
against the Government and of the resistance 
of claims against the Treasury. 

Regarding criminal cf&ses, it may be said) 
that a reduction in the efforts of the Depart-| 


ment to apprehend and punish criminal vipla- 
tors of aets of Congress may be reduced with- 
out loss to the Treasury, although there y 


result @ serious detriment to the public wel- 
fare, but the proposal te reduce the pérsonnél 
of the Department is not accompanied by any 
proposal to amend or repeal any of the - 
proximately 800 criminal statutes, violations 
of which this Department is required to prose- 
cute. 

With respect to civil Suits to which the 
Government is a party, it is plain that any 
diminution in our efforts to recover moneys 
due the Government means a loss to the} 
Treasury. I am submitting a statement. of 
revenues and collections by the Department 
of Justice over a series of years. This staté+ 
ment shows the recoveries in money by the 
activity of the Department of Justice have 
increased from $1,784,300 in 1916 to over $17,- 
000,000 in 1929, about $28,000,000 in 1930 and 
$17,666,000 in 1931. 


+++ 


These recoveries have been the result of 
strenuous effort and administrative efficiency. 
A diminution in our personnel will result in 
an immediate reduction in these recoveries 
of money for the Treasury, and there is no! 
question about the fact that the proposed re-/| 
duction in personnel by discharging 818 em- | 
ployes of the Department would result in a 
loss to the Treasury and not a saving. 

In the third class of cases, the defense of 
civil suits against the Government, any dimu- 
nition in our activity means larger and more 
numerous judgments against the Government 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 





Daily Proceedings of 
The Court of Claims 


May 4, 1932 
Present: Fenton W. Booth, Chief Jus- 
tice, and William R. Green, Benjamin H. 
Littleton, Thomas 8. Williams, and Rich- 
ard S. Whaley, Associate Judges. 
Admitted to practice: G. Aaron Young- 
quist and Lester H. Duquette. 


Call of Trial Calendar, 

Cases submitted without argument: M-99, 
Edward Montgomery. 

Trial cases argued and submitted: L-106, 
David Daube; argued fot plaintiff by John 
E. Hughes; argued for defendant by Assist- 
ant Attorney General G. Aaron Youngquist. 
L-506, Ralston Purina Co.; argued for plains 
tiff by John E. Hughes; argued for defend- 
ant by J. W. Hussey. L-388, Inland Pum 
Mfg. Co.; atgued for plaintiff by John E. 
Hughes; argued for defendant by R. C. Wil- 
liamson. F-322; Ernest C. Whitbeck, recvr.; 
argued for plaintiff by Edw. F. Colladay and 
Joséph C. McGarraghy; argued for defendant 
by Assistant Attorney General C. P. Sisson. 
L-29, Pokorny BHstate, Inc., and L-30, Pokorny | 
Realty Co., afgued together for plaintiff by 
George E. Elliott; argued for defendant by 
R. C. Williamson. -326, Virginia Trotter 
Hyde; argued for plaintiff by Wilton H. Wale 
lace; argued for defendant by L. A. Smith. 

Trial calendar for May 5, 1932: . 

C-691, Lutz Company, Inc.; L-307, Williams 
Investment Co.; L-178, J. J. Krause; M-54, J. 
H. Krause; M-55, J. O, Krause; J-555, Ameri- 
ean Hide & Leather Co.; L-462, Marshall L. 
Smith; H-415, National Metal Moulding Co.; 
M-86, J. F. Moreno; M-129; Leonard M. Melka; 
K-14, G. M. Bashford Co. 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


May 4, 1932 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
G. M. Crawford, Wilkinsburg, Pa., was 
admitted to practice. 


PATENTS 

Nos. 2958 and 2959. Locke v. Fuller, 
Fuller v. Locke. Circuit-controlling appara- | 
tus. Argued by Mr. Charles F. eroni for 
Locke, and by Mr. Wesley G. Carr for Fuller. 

No. 2960. Talbot G. Martin v. Herbert M. 
Friendly. Telephone system. Argued’ by Mr. 
Charlies M. Candy for appellant, and by Mr. 
George EB. Mueller for appellee. 

No. 2975. Ex parte Anthony E. Weingartner, | 
Improvement in gearifg for stokers. Argued 
by Mr. Charles H. Howson for appellant, and 
by Mr. Howard 8. Miller for the Patent Office. | 

No. 2979, Ex parte Homer W. Jones. Im- | 

rovement in battery lantern. Argued by, 

r. F. Donald Brooker for appellant, and by | 
Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office. 


and 





Michigan House Defeats 
State Income Tax Bill 


Lansing, Mich., May 4, 


The bill proposing a State income tax, 
has been defeated by the Michigan House. 
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Decisions of 


THE SUPRE 





ME COURT 


Published in Full Text In This Issue 





ELECTIONS—Primary elections—Qualification of voters—Color—Denial to Negroes 
of right to participate in primaries—State Executive Committee as agency of State— 


Fourteenth Amendment— 


A resolution of the Texas State Executive Committee of the Democratic party 


restricting the right to participate in the 


primary elections of the party to “white 


Democrats * * * and none other,” adopted pursuani to a statute which empowers 
“every political party * * * through its State Executive Committee * * * to prescribe 
the qualifications of its own members” and to determine “who shall be qualified 
to vote or otherwise participate in such political party,” is void, because violative 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, as to Negroes who, though otherwise qualified, are 
barred thereby from voting at the primaries; the resolution cannot be sustained 
on the theory that a party is a voluntary association with inherent power to deter- 
mine its membership, since the Executive Committee, in adopting the resolution, 
did. not exercise authority delegated by the party or authority inherent in the 
Committee but acted pursuant to the statute as an agency of the State within the 


operation of the Fourteenth Amendment.—Nixon y. Condon et al. 


1 U.S. Daily, 434, May 5, 1932. 


(Sup. Ct. U. 8)— 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


State Taxation 
MAINE—Inheritance tax—Resident estates—Shares in Massachusetts real estate 


trust— 


The owners of real estate situated in Massachusetts conveyed their entire interest 
therein to a trustee by an instrument executed in Massachusetts, and received 
shares in proportion to their ownership in the real estate conveyed under the terms 
of the agreement, the trustee was clearly master of and in control of the property; 
held that under the Massachusetts law, the shares in the trust represented an 
interest in real estate; accordingly, such shares could not be included in computing 
the Maine inheritance tax upon a resident estate—Bates v. Decree of Judge of 


Probate. 


(Me. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 434, May 5, 1932. 





In the CONGRESS of the 


UNITED 


Proceedings of 





Senate 


HE Senate convened at noon, May 4. 

A message was received from the 
House transmitting the legislative ap- 
propriations bill containing the omnibus 
economy program. | 

Senator Logan (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
presented a bill to clarify the law re- 
specting the ere power of the 
President, explaining that he did so to 
insure avoidance of any — as to 
the Chief Executive’s right to pardon 
persons convicted in territories of the 
United States. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, in- 
troduced a resolution under the terms of 
which the Senate would rescind instruc- 
tions given its Committee on Appropria- 
tions to reduce the total of the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill by 10 per 
cent. (Discussion on page 1.) 

The resolution (8. Res. 206) to irfstruct 


Bills and Resolutions 
Pending in Congress 


New Measures Introduced and | 
Changes in Status 


Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 11812. Yon. To establish markets in 
large cities of U. S.; Agriculture. 
Appropriations 
Changes in status: 


H. R. 11267. Legislative branch, f. yr. 1933. 
Passed H. May 3. 





Bridges 
Bills introduced: 

8. 4554. Sheppard. Rio Grande at Fort 

Hancock, Tex., bridge; Commerce. 
Claims 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 7232. For settlement of claims of 
officers ahd enlisted men for extra pay pro- 
vided by Act of Jan. 12, 1929. Reptd. to H. 
May 3. 

Finance 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 379. Somers of N. Y. To author- | 
ize payment of foreign debts in silver under 
certain limitations; Ways and Means. 

Foreign Relations 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 7119. For modification of boundary 
lone between Panama Canal Zone and Repub- 
lic of Panama. Passed H. Feb, 24. Passed S. 
Apr. 29. Approved May 3. 

Government Employes 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11813. Mitchell. Restricting apptmt. 
of employes by Congressmen of U. 8. Govt. 
in certain cases; Accounts. 

Highways 
Bills tntroduced: 

H. R. 11811. Black. Authorizing emergency 
construction of highways ahd other public 
works; Ways and Means. 

Immigration 
Changes in status: 

H.R. 11552. For review of action of con- 
sular officers n refusing immigration visas. 
Reptd. to H. May 3. 


Indians 
Changes in status: : 


H. R. 5484. Extending provisions of act for 
sale of desert lands in certain States gnd 
Territories, to ceded lands of Fort Hall In- 
dian Reservation. Passed H. Feb. 1., Passed 
S. Apr. 25. Approved May 4. / 

S. 4340. Authorizing Distr. Ct. of Okla. 
to determine certain claims of Seminole 
Indians. Reptd. to 8. May 4. 


Mines: Mining 
Bills introduced: 

S. J. Res. 153. Smoot. For suspension of 
ann. assessment work on mining claims held 
by location in U. 8. and Alaska; Mines and 
Mining. | 


Patents 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 11010. To amend statute relating to 
patent disclaimers. Reptd. to H. May 3. 

H. R. 11019. To limit inventors to priority 
of two years before, filing applications for 
patent. Reptd. to H. May 3. 

H. R. 11087. To abolish statute permitting 
renewal of patent applications. Reptd. to H. 


May 3. 

H. R. 10157. To expedite prosecution of 
patent applications pending more than three 
years. Reptd. to H. May 3. 


H. R. 11016. To limit life of patent to term 
commencing with date of application. Reptd. 
to H. May 3. 

H. R. 11017. Permitting single signature in 

tent applications and validating joint patent | 
or sole invention. Reptd. to H. May 3. 

H. R. 11018. To empower assignee of inven- 
tor to file divisional, continuation, renewal, 
or reissue application. Reptd .to H. May 3. 

H. R. 11054. To prevent fraud, deception, or | 
improper practice in connection with busi- 
ness before Patent Office. Reptd. to H. May 3. 

Patriotic Observances 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 113. To commemorate one hun- 
dredth anniversary of first public singing of 
“America.” Reptd. to 8. May 4 

Prohibition 
Changes in status: 
witest’'e" nee Mati. Frohibition Act in 

§ nition ef intoxicati 
Repta, to 8. May 3. — 

. 2473. For increasing permissible alcoholic 
content of beer, ale or porter to 3.2 per cent | 
by weight. Reptd. to 8. May 3. | 

Wild Life 
Coane in status: uw 

° 3. To promote ec vi 
he tae anh one onservation of Wil 
to H. May 3. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Postal Union of The Americas and Spain: Con- 
vention and Agreement Concerning Parcel 


Post, Madrid, Nov. 10, 1931. U. 8S. Post Office 
Dept. 


d 
Passed.S. Dec. 17, Reptd. | 





32-26 
Ammunition and Related Products; Explo- 
sives; Firearms; Fireworks—Manufactures: 


1929, 15th Census of U. 8., Bur. of Census, 
U. &. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
(31-28178) 
Tenn., Agtic.—15th Census of U. 8.: 1930, Bur. 
of Census, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. (31-27053) 
W. Va., Agric.—i5th Census of U. 8.: 1930, 
Bur. of Census, U. S, Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. (31-27053) 
State Law Index, 1929-1930—No. 3. Comp. by 
Legisl. Reference Service of Library of Cong. 
Price, $2. (20-26466 ) 
Light List, Upper Miss. R. and Tributaries, 





13th as 1932. ee oy ye U. | 
S. Dept. of Commerce. rice, cents. 
(10+34309) 






STATES 
May 4, 1932 


the Committee on Appropriations that, 
in Observing the 10 per cent reduction 
order, it should not reduce appropria- 
tions for the postal and customs services 
sufficiently to disrupt their functions, 
was called up by Senator Bingham 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, its author. Sen- 
ator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, offered 
an amendment to provide that the Com- 
mittee should not reduce the appropria- 
tions to force wholesaze dismissal of em- 
ployes. The resolution was debated un- 
til 2 p. m., when under the rule the 
Hale navy bill (S. 51) became the un- 
finished business of the Senate. 
v 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, ad- 
dressed the Senate on the need for legis- 
lation authorizing construction of the 
American Navy to the limits of the 
Washington and London treaties. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 

Upon motion of Senator Capper 
(Rep.), of Kansas, the Senate agreed to 
a resolution (8. Con. Res. 27) rescinding 
the action of the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate in affix- 
ing their signatures to the enrolled bill 
(S. 3584) to require all insurance corpora- 
tions formed in the District of Colum- 
bia to maintain their principal offices 
in said place. The action was taken to 
permit correction of an error in the bill, 
and such error was corrected and the bill 
sent to the House. 

Sentor McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
expressed opposition to the proposals 
to modify or rescind Senate instructions 
to the Committee on Appropriations for 
. 10 per cent reduction in appropria- 

ons. 


The Senate recessed at 3:58 p. m. to 
noon, May 5. 





v 
House of Representatives 


T= House at a late session May 3 

passed the legislative appropriation 
bill (H. R. 11267), with its reduced econ- 
nomy program amendments, by a vote 
of 316 to 67, 48 not voting, and sent the 
bill to the Senate. (Discussion of this 
is printed on page 1.) 

The House met at noon, May 4. Rep- 
resentative Vinson (Dem.), of Milledge- 
ville, Ga., Chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, called up the confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 8083) pro- 
viding for appointment of ensigns in the 

line of the Navy of all midshipmen 
who graduate from the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis in 1932. The conference 
report was agreed to. (Discussion of this 
is printed on page 3.) 

The House considered, after adop- 
tion of a special rule, the Muscle Shoals 
bill, from the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee. (Discussion of this is printed on 
page 1.) 

The House without taking final action 
on the Muscle Shoals bill adjourned at 
5:29 p. m., until noon, May 5. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Wash.—Washington Repts., Cases Determined 
in Supreme Court of Wash., July 25, 10931- 
Oct. 31, 1931—Vol. 164. 
Reptr. Olympia, 1932. 

N. Y¥.—6lst Ann. Rept. of Middletown State 
Homeopathic Hospital to Dept. of Mental Hy- 


giene, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Albany, 
1932. 


Minn.—1lth Ann. Roster and Bull. of Bd. of 
Registration for Architects, Engineers and 
Land Surveyors of Minn. to Gov. 
ended Dec. 31, 1931. St. Paul, 1932. 

Kans.—Proceedings of 9th Ann. Water Works 
School, Feb. 11, 12, 13, 1931—Vol. No. 3, Univ. 
of Kans. Topeka, Mar., 1931. 

N. Y.—23d Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Visitors of 
Letchworth Village. Dept. of Mental Hy- 


giene, Albany, 1932. 
Ill.—i4th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Finance, 
Springfield, 1932. 


NEW BOOKS 


_ Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Cotgress card number 
is at end of last line. 


: | 
Ragin, Leo. Introduction of farm machinery) 
‘a its relation to productivity of labor in 
agric. of 


(Ph, DA)—Columbia univ., 1931.) 2 ., illus, 


U. S. during 19th coatury. (Thesis 
p 
Berkeley, Calif., Univ. of Calif. press, 1931. 


32-3202 | 


Ryan, John. Irish monasticism; origins and 
early development. 413 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green & co., 1931. 32-2774 

Smith, Bertha W., ed. The writing art; au- 
thorship as experienced and expressed by 
the great writers, anthology selected by ... 
and Virginia C. Lincoln. 277 p. 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1931. 32-3118 

Tyrrell, George N. M. Grades of significance. 
221 p. Lond., Rider & co., 1931. 32-2773 

Van Dyke, John C. In the West Indies; 
sketches and studies in tropic seas and is- 


lands. 211 p. N. ¥., C. Scribner's sons, 
1932, ° 32-3265 
Wilson, Robt. S. Community planning, for 


homeless men and boys; experience of 16 
cities in winter of 1930-31. 144 p._ N. 
Family welfare assn. of America, 1931. 


oodbury, Coleman. Apartment house in- 
eS attitudes toward home owner- 
ship. (Studies in land economics. Research 
monograph, no. 4, R. T. Ely, editor.) 74 
p., illus, Chicago, Ill., Inst. for economic 
research, 1931. 32-3261 
Woody, Thos. New minds: new men? Emer- 
ence of soviet citizen. 528 p., illus. N. Y., 
acmillan co., 1932. 32-3004 


32-3264 | 


Weigall, Arthur E. P. B. The life and times 
of Marc Antony. 428 p. Lond., T. Butter- 
worth, 1931, sa-S15 | 


Arthur Remington, | 


for yr.| 


Boston, | 


Economy Plan 
Passed by House 
Saves 42 Million 


Provides Reductions of 
About One-fifth Sum Car- 
ried in Bill Originally 
Drawn by Special Group 








[Continued from Page 3.] 


Retires certain superannuated employes. 
Estimated saving, $3,000,000. 

Reduces for one year the travel and 
subsistence allowances for Federal em- 
ployes from $3 to $2 a day. Estimated 
saving, $3,000,000. 

Suspends for one year extra compensa- 
tion for overtime, night, Sunday and other 
holiday work. Estimated saving, $5,600,000. 

Prevents payment to retired officers, 
holding civil positions in Government, of 
retired pay in excess of an amount which, 
added to civilian pay, would equal $3,000 
|a year. Savings not estimated. 

Permits the Postmaster General to tem- 
porarily assign during one year clerks to 
carrier duty or vice versa. Savings not 
estimated. ; 

Authorizes the President to disband or 
reduce the number of Philippine Scouts, 
now costing the Government $5,000,000. 

Reduces total Government printing and 
binding bill from $14,000,000 to $10,000,000. 


Other Retrenchment 


Suspends construction of heating plant 
in Disttict of Columbia. Estimated sav- 
ing, $750,000. 





t 


) 


Reduces membership of Shipping Board ’ 


|from seven to four and reduces operating 
|fund of Merchant Fleet Corporation. Es- 
timated saving, $2,500,000. s 

Increases sale price of certain Govern- 


ment publications by 30 per cent. Inde- 
terminate saving. 
Increases Patent Office fees. Indeter- 


minate saving. 

Permits charges for certain technical 
services now given by Department of Com- 
merce and Bureaus of Mines and Stand- 
|ards. Indeterminate saving. 

Transfers fish cultural station to States 
so desiring. Indeterminate saving. 

Consolidates Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection Services. Indeter- 
minate saving. Transfers Personnel Clas- 
sification Board duties to Civil Service 


Commission. Indeterminate saving. 
Consolidates International Boundary 
| Commission and International Water 


Commission, United States and Mexico. 
Indeterminate saving. 

Transfers the Department of Commerce 
Radio Division to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. Indeterminate saving. 

Permits executive departments to inter- 
change materials or services. Indetermi- 
nate saving. 

Creates joint congressional committee 
to investigate matters relating to veter- 
ans. Indeterminate saving. 

Transfers State agricultural experiment 
stations to States without charge. Inde- 
terminate saving. 

Authorizes the President to restrict 
transfer of officers and enlisted men of 
military and naval forces from one post 
to. another. Estimated saving $3,368,000. 


Pan American Conference 
Postponed for One Year 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


may be made the object of detailed study 
and instructions to the respective dele- 
gations. 

The regulations of the Seventh Pan 
American Conference were also approved 
by the Governing Board at the session 
held this afternoon. 

In approving the resolution on the post- 
ponement of the conference, the Govern- 
ing Board adopted an explanatory state- 
ment reading as follows: 

“The program of the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States 
contains many questions, especially under 
the heading of juridical and economic 
problems, which will require prolonged 
preparatory study prior to the assembling 
of the conference. The Pan American 
Union has requested the preparation of 
technical studies and draft projects by 
the American Institute of International 
Law, the Permanent Committee on Public 
International Law at Rio de Janeiro, the 
Permanent Committee on Private Inter- 
national Law of Montevideo, and the Per- 
manent Committee on Uniformity of Leg- 
islation and Comparative Legislation at 
Havana. 

“It has become apparent to the govern- 
ing board that even with the exercise of 
the greatest industry it will not be possible 
to complete these preparatory studies and 
projects in time to submit to the govern- 
ments sufficiently far in advance of the 
meeting of the conference. 

“Under the headings of Economic Prob- 
lems, and Transportation, there are also a 
number of questions which call for the 
|submission of well-considered projects 
long in advance of the coming together of 
the delegations at Montevideo. 

“Since the final formulation and adop- 
tion of the program by the governing 
board, considerable work has been done on 
a questions, but the projects in which 
w 
| Studies have not yet been formulated. 
| “The governing board has given much 
| weight to these considerations, and after 
| consultation with the government of Uru- 
guay, it has been determined that the 
| postponement of the conference until De- 
| cember, 1933, is essential in order to com- 
plete the studies and permit the formula- 
| tion of projects to be considered at the 
conference. 

“The postponement of the conference 
will afford opportunity to the respective 
governments to carefully consider the re- 
sults of the preparatory work and deter- 
mine their attitude on the important ques- 
tions to be discussed. Through such post- 
| ponement the significance and importance 
of the Montevideo conference will be 
| greatly strengthened.” 








Gasoline Tax Collections 
Increase in Three States 


Harrisburr, Pa., May 4, 

Gasoline consumption in Pennsylvania 
showed an increase over 1931, despite a 
| drop in the registration of motor vehicles, 
according to figures made available by the 
Department of Revenue. In the first 
three months of this year the tax was 
collected on a consumption of 248,843,256 
gallons. The figures for the correspond- 
ing period in 1931 was 217,306,101 gallons. 
At the close of the three months period 
there were 9,426 fewer passenger cars and 


2,517 fewer trucks registered than a year 
ago. 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 4, 
Gasoline tax collections for April were 
greater than any April in the history of 
the department, according to a report 
just made by the collector to State Audi- 
tor Williamson. 
Total for the month, which represents 
March consumption, was $1,476,419, an in- 


crags of $171,242 over the figure for April, 
1931. 


Richmond, Va., May 4, 

Gasoline tax collections during the first 

three months of this year were more than 

10 per cent greater than for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 
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Agreement for Handling Claims 


Against Insolvent Insurer Is 


Arrangement With Reinsurer Approved in 
Liquidating Affairs of Southern Surety 
Company in New York 


New York, N. Y., May ‘| 
In connection with the liquidation of 


the Southern Surety Co., the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, George S. Van 
Schaick, announced May 3 the completion 
of certain preliminary negotiations with 
the Home Indemnity Co. which had re- 


insured a large part of the business of | 


the Southern Surety Co. The details were 
sét forth in a communication which Mr. 


surance Commissioners 
United States 
text: 

When the Superintendent of Insurance 
on March 22, 1932, pursuant to court or- 


throughout 
The letter follows in full 


der, took possession of the assets of the | 


Southern Surety Co. of New York as 
statutory successor and liquidator of the 
dissolved company, a number of questions 
arose under reinsurance agreements and 
arrangements, which had _ theretofore 
been made beweten that company and 
The Home Indemnity Co. 

Up to within a short 


time, the two 


companies had been run from the same | 
office under substantially the same man- | 


| State of New York. 


agement and personnel. The reinsurance | 


situation involved many difficult problems, 
in view of the adjudicated insolvency of 
the company in liquidation. 

The liquidator immediately set about a 
study of the legal rights of the parties 
affected by these various reinsurance 
agreements and arrangements. After 
giving the 


insurhnce law expert, he concluded an in- 
terpretive agreement with The Home In- 
demnity Co., on April 29, 1932, subject to 
the approval of the Supreme Court of the 
That approval has 
now been obtained. The agreement pro- 
vides as follows: 
Provisons of Agreement 

“1—The Home Indemnity Company 
has agreed to handle directly and wholly 
apart from the liquidation proceeding, all 
claims upon all casualty policies of the 
Southern Surety Company of New York 
(other than noncancellable accident and 
health policies and any policies thereto- 
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0. K. AMERICA 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE— 
60 modern minutes with the world’s 
finest dance orchestras, and famous 
Lucky Strike news features, every Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday evening 
over N. B. C. networks. 


Made 


| thereof. 


matter careful attention and| 


i |after consulting with a disinterested re-| 
Van Schaick has sent to the various In- | 


the | 


| discovered that The Home Indemnity Com- 


|all of the pay roll audits and collecting 
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| tore entirely reinsured), which have | 
| arisen after midnight Sept. 30, 1931. | 


“2.—The Home Indemnity Company has 
similarly agreed to handle all cliams on} 
certain fidelity bonds of the Southern | 
Surety Company of New York, arising | 
after midnight, Sept. 30, 1931, and in| 
some instances arising on the renewals | 
No other bonds, however, are in- | 
cluded in this arrangement. 

“3.—The Home Indemnity Company has 


| similarly agreed with respect to certain | 


casualty policies to. handle all claims 
arising after noon, Dec. 31, 1930, and, in 
certain instances, claims arising upon the 
renewals. 

“4—The Home Indemnity Company has 
agreed to recognize any policy or bond 
(heretofore referred to) which had not ex- 
pired before March 22, 1932, as its own 
policy or bond continuing in force from that 
time. The Liquidator will refrain from | 
seeking the return of an unearned pre- 
mium as of that date upon such a policy 
or bond.” 


Seek to Reduce Shrinkage 


It is impossible to give any more exact 
description of the particular policies and 
bonds in question. Individual notices 
will be sent out to assureds as soon as 
possible. 

Upon the date of liquidation 


it was 
pany had for some months been making 


all of the premiums developed upon com- 
pensation policies for the Southern Surety 
Company of New York. It appeared that 
the dissolved company had no organiza- 
tion whereby those functions could be 
resumed, 

Therefore, the liquidator by  said| 
agreement, has accepted the offer of The| 
Home Indemnity Company, which has a} 








Payments by Power Companies to Writers 
Of Certain Books on Utilities Described | 


OCUMENTARY testimony relating to 


payments by utility companies to writers 


in connection with the publication of certain books on public utilities was 
introduced into the record at a hearing April 21 before the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion by William T. Chantland, associate counsel for the Commission. 


Col. Chant- 


land also called upon A. M. McDermott, Commission attorney, to testify regarding 
the procurement of data from the Kansas City Power and Light Company in con- 


nection with the Commission’s general inquiry into public utility affairs. 


Edgar 


A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided at the hearing. Excerpts from the testimony 


of Mr. Chantland follow: : 


Mr. Chantland: In Exhibit No. 3745, which 
appears in Exhibits, Parts 7, 8 and 9, at 


——— nthe on 
| That is quoted from our letter to him. He 
| says: 

| pages 63 and 64, and Exhibit 4236, which ap- | 


“Of this sum, $1,282.92 is accounted for by 


pears in Exhibits, Parts 10 to 16, at page 625,| the photostat voucher A-453, showing this to 


there appears certain information of payments 
by the N. E. L. A. to Mr. Hoxie, and to Mr. 
Aylesworth, then managing director of the 
N. E. L. A., which went from him to Mr. Hoxie. 


The matter of the total of these payments 


and exactly what they were for was not made} 
clear. There seemed to be still an unexplained | 


item. So_a letter was written to clear that 


up, and Exhibit 5123, which I now offer, is 


;@ letter from George L. Hoxie to Mr. Weadock, 


the attorney, seeking to elucidate that, and 
the particular part needed is the following: 

“This still leaves $1,782.92 of the money re- 
ceived by Mr. Hoxie unaccounted for, assum- 


ing his recollection of his fee of $7,500 to be! 


correct.” 


joint interest in most cases, that it make 


a diligent effort on behalf of the estate| 
of the Southern Surety Company of New) 


York to develop by pay roll audit and to 
collect through its nation-wide organization 
all premiums due or to become due to the 
Southern Surety Company of New York 
upon all policies of compensation insur- 
ance. It is hoped thus to minimize the 
Shrinkage which otherwise would occur 
upon this type of asset. 


| have been for personal expenses. The remain- 
}ing $500 was probably a part of the purchase 
of 1,500 copies of ‘Niagara in Politics.’ ’'—this 
was Professor Maver’s book—' ‘Certainly its 
purchase was not made for $1,500. The total 
purchase price was probably around $2,000.'”’ 

I offer this for the record. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Let it be received. 
(The letter referred to was received in evi- 
dence and was marked ‘Commission's Exhibit 
No. 5123, Witness Counsel.’’) 

>> 


Mr. Chantland: Exhibit 39 in our record 
is a book by Prof. E. A. Stewart, then of the 
University of Minnesota, on the Ontario 
Hydro. In the foreword of this report, which 
| appears in Exhibits, Part 1, at page 366, ap- 


; | pears the following: 


“This report was submitted by me to the 
engineers of the Hydro-Electric Power 
mission of Ontario, at Toronto, who reviewed 
it and stated that the data in the reports, 
so far as it relates to rural electrification in 
Ontario, under their direction, is correct.” 

Information came tg us that that 
ment in the foreword was not in accordance 
with the facts, and a letter was addressed by 
the chief counsel to Arthur V. White, the 
consulting engineer of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontarto, at Toronto, un- 
jder date of March 22, 1932, quoting what I 
| have just read and asking Mr. White to please 





| facts. 
| ness may be briefly stated as follows: 


advise whether the above statement is cor- 
rect. “If not, kindly let us have the facts 
as to the nature of the incorrectness.” 

In response thereto, under date of March 
29, 1932, Mr. White, after quoting the inquiry 
and the request for statement says, “In reply 
to your inquiry, I may say that the statement 
referred to does not correctly represent the 
The nature of its essentigl incorrect- 


“When prior to its publication the report 
by Mr. Stewart was reviewed by the Commis- 
sion’s engineers a number of statements re- 
quiring corrections were found therein and 
Mr. Stewart was so advised. He agreed to 
make the corrections, but subsequently pub- 
lished his report with some of the corrections 
not made. Consequently, the report did not 
carry the approval of the Commission's en- 
gineers. When the subject of this Stewart 
report came -under some public attention in 
1928 the chairman of the Commission in re- 
ferring to those circumstances publicly said: 

““Changes and additions to report as re- 


| quested by Commission's engineers were never 


| made by 


Com- | 


state- | 


Stewart.’ ” 

And referring to Mr. 
chairman stated, ‘Not 
published Stewart's 
many instances, but 
the report are not 
facts.” 

We offer for the record the Chief Counsei’s 
letter to Mr. White and Mr. White's answer 
which have now been identified, together as 
one exhibit No. 5124 

Commissioner McCulloch: 
the record. (The letters referred to were re- 
ceived in evidence and were marked ‘‘Commis- 
sion’s Exhibit No. 5124, witness Counsel.’’) 

Mr. Chantland Mr. Stewart, it appears 
from Exhibit 1737 in the record, rendered an 
account for the work on this book to the 
North Central Electric Association at Minne- 
apolis and was paid in the form of a monthly 
salary of $500 for two months and a share of 
expenses in a trip to the World Power Con- 
ference in Switzerland in 1926. This exhibit 
appears in Exhibits, Part 4, page 228 

When W. L. Frost, the general commercial 
manager of the Southern California Edison 
was a Witness in these hearings, on March 22, 
1929, his testimony appearing at part 13 of 
the hearings, he on page 31 was asked by 
the Chief Counsel as to whether R. H. Bal- 
lard, the president of the Southern California 
Edison Company, had sent to the Boston 


Stewart's report the 
only are the figures 
report incorrect in 
statements throughout 
in accordance with the 


Let them go into | 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION: See Also Page 6) 5 
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| Allowable Oil Production 
Set at Oklahoma City Field 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 4. 
| The State Corporation Commission, 
|after a hearing at which pipe line com- 
|panies and other purchasers named as 
| their daily demand during May a total of 
106,071 barrels of oil, compared with 101,- 
|051 for the last half of April, fixed the 
allowable flow for the Oklahoma City fieid 
for May at 105,000 barrels daily. 

Casinghead gasoline produced by gas 
wells in the South Oklahoma City oil field 
will not be considered oil production and 
charged against the allowable outlet for 
the field, the Commission has decided. It 
was estimated about 60,000 barrels of gas- 
oline, formerly charged against oil allow- 
able, are involved. 


Herald a copy of ar article referred to con- 
demnatory of the Los Angeies Municipal Elec- 
tric Lighting Plant and system, and was asked 
for a copy of the letter sending it to the Bos- 
ton Herald and to Mr. Oxley, the publicity di- 
rector of the N. E. L. A. 

The answer to that request to Mr. Frost 
came in the form of a letter from W. C. Mul- 
lendore, vice president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, Dec. 11, 1931, to Mr. 
Weadock, who was requested to see that the 
inquiry was answered. I read into the record 
the essential part of it before offering it: 

“Undoubtedly the analysis which appeared 
in the Nov. 4, 1927, issue of the N. EB. L. A. 
Public Opinion, which was the same material 
that appeared in the Boston Herald article was 
prepared in our offices here and Mr. Oxley 
probably received a copy from us, but appar- 
ently it was sent without any letter—at least, 
we have no record of any letter of transmittal 
in our files, as stated above, neither do we 
have any correspondence between Mr. Ballard 
and the Boston Herald.” 

I offer the letter for the record 

Commissioner McCulloch: Let it be intro- 
duced. (The letter referred to was received 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 
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“Why bring that up?” 
'-the cigarette trade asks! 


OR years there has been generally a 
striking avoidance of the word “inhale” 
in cigarette advertising. Why? Goodness 
only knows! For everybody inhales— 
knowingly or unknowingly! Every smoker 
breathes in some part of the smoke he or 


she draws out of a cigarette. 


That’s why it’s all-important to be cer- 
tain that your cigarette smoke is pure and 
clean—-to be sure that you don’t inhale 


certain impurities. 


1982, The American Tobacco Co 


Lucky Strike has dared to raise this vital 
question—yor it has solved the problem! It 


gives you the protection you want... 
because certain impurities concealed in 
even the finest, mildest tobacco leaves are 
removed by Luckies’ famous purifying 
process. Luckies created that process. Only 
Luckies have it! 


“Fifty million smokers can’t be wrong!” 


So whether you inhale knowingly or 


unknowingly—safeguard your delicate 
membranes! 


“It’s toasted” 


, Your Throat Protection-against irritation-against cough 











Rail Distribution 
Of Commodities 
Declines in Month 


Slight Decrease in Prices and 
Continued Falling Off of 
Employment Shown 
Federal Survey 


_ The. distribution of commodities by the 
railroads declined slightly during March, 
according to the monthly Survey of Cur- 
‘rent Business, made public May 4 by the 
Department of Commerce. The smallest 
decline in several months was shown in 
wholesale prices of all commodities and of 
retail foods, while a continued decrease 
in. employment generally was recorded. 
(A summary of the Survey was published 
in full text in the issue of May 4.) The 
Survey follows in full text: 


Transportation 


Distribution of commodities by the rail- 
roads, a3 measured by the seasonally ad- 
justed index of the Federal Reserve 
Board, declined slightly below the Feb- 
-ruary level and was 24 per cent lower 
than for the month of March, 1931. 

Actual loadings, as reported by the 
American Railway Association, numbered 
2,286,672. cars for the 4-week period of 
March, which compares with 2,245,325 
and 2,936,928 cars, respectively, for the 
preceding month and March, 1931. In- 
ereases over February occurred in the 
loadings of merchandise in less than car 
lots, coal and coke, forest and miscellane- 
ous products: 
ings declined. 

Surplus freight cars in the hands of 
railroads on March 31, totaled 104,747 

* cars including box, coal and miscellaneous 
types. This was a decline of 6.1 per cent 
from Dec. 31, 1931, when the number of 
idle cars totaled 750,696, but was larger 
than a year ago. New orders for rail- 
road equipment failed to improve during 
March. 


The number of unfilled locomotive or- | 


ders at the end of the month numbered 
170 which, although slightly less than at 
the end of the previous month, was ap- 
proximately 33 per cent higher than the 
total for March, 1931. 

Class I railroads of the United States 
for the first two months of 1932 reported 
net railway operating income of $33,739,- 
170, which was at the annual rate of re- 
turn of 1.08 per cent on their property 
investment, according to reports of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 

For the corresponding period in 1931 the 
operating income was $62,054,969 which 
was a return of 1.98 per cent on their 
property investment. Dividends paid by 

* steam railroads during March totaled $30,- 
500,000, a reduction of about one-third in 
comparison with the same month a year 
ago. Street railway dividend payments 
amounted to $4,900,000 in March, or 14 per 
cent less than a year ago. 

Traffic on inland waterways showed the 
usual seasonal increase during March. 
More tonnage was moved in’ government- 
owned barges on the Mississippi River 
during the month than during the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

Cargo movement on the Monongahela 
and Allegheny Rivers, reflecting the move- 
ment of coal in the Pittsburgh area, was 
greater than in February, while cargo 
movement on the Ohio River between 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling declined. Cape 

- Cod traffic amounted to 190,484 tons, mov- 
ing in both directions during March, as 
compared with 163,186 tons during the 
-same month last year. 

Total traffic through the Panama Canal 
declined slightly during March and was 
20 per cent below the same month of last 
year. Clearances of American vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade aggregated a 
greater tonnage than during the same 
month a year ago despite the decline in 
traffic. 

Foreign vessels clearing United States 
ports, although also showing a greater 
tonnage than during March, 1931, did 
not reflect the same relative increase: as 
the American tonnage. 


Commodity Prices 


Although wholesale prices of all com- 
modities and of retail foods declined fur- 
ther in March, the recessions were the 
smallest in several months. Farm prices 
rose 2 per cent, the first advance since 
November. Data so far received indicates 
that wholesale prices were fairly steady 
during the first three weeks of April. 

Wholesale commodity prices averaged 
fractionally lower in March than in Feb- 
ruary, but the decline during that time 
was the smallest for any similar period 
since November. Prices of textile prod- 
ucts declined 1.8 per cent as a result of 
an 8 per cent drop in prices of silk and 
rayon, and a 2.3 per cent decline in prices 
of clothing: Drops of 3 to 4 per cent in 
hides and skins and leather prices caused 
the index of hides and leather products 
to decline 1.3 per cent. Seven of the 
other eight groups declined less than 1 
per cent from February to March, and 
the miscellaneous group of products re- 
mained unchanged. Of the subgroups of 
products included in these eight groups, 
prices of crude rubber showed the largest 


decline, 16 per cent. Prices of grains, an- | 


thracite coal, and nonferrous metals de- 
clined from 4 to 6 per cent and declines 
of 2 per cent each were shown in plumb- 
ing and heating equipment, and lumber. 
Advances of 9 per cent occurred in prices 
of cattle feed and of 2 to 3 per cent in 
structural steel, meats, and livestock and 
poultry products, Only fractional price 
changes were shown in 16 of 34 subgroups. 

Retail prices of foods declined only 
fractionally from the middle of February 
to March 15, after a sharp fall during 
the first two months of the year. Of the 
42 artfcles of foods on which quotations 
are regularly received, prices of 26 arti- 
cles, declined, 8 advanced and 8 remained 
unchanged. Prices of fresh eggs contin- 
ued weak with a further drop of 12 per 
cent during the month. Most of the other 
items important in the daily diet changed 
less than 1 per cent in price. 

Farm prices were nearly 2 per cent 
higher in the middle of March than at the 
same time in February, the first advance 
in. five months, although they are still 
39 per cent lower than before the war 
and 33 per cent lower than at this time 
last year. From February to March the 
most significant, although not the great- 
est, increases were shown in prices of live- 
stock and of cotton which advanced 6 per 
cent each, the former as a result of higher 
price levels of all meat animals, except 
veal calves. Prices of fruits and vege- 
tables rose 7 per cent due to higher prices 
for apples, citrus fruits, and potatoes, and 
those of dairy and poultry products fell 
7 per cent to a new low level. Prices of 
grains averaged the same in March as in 
February. 


Employment 
Seasonal pick-up in business activity, 


which usually occurs in the first quarter of | 
the year, failed to materialize in 1932 to 


any appreciable extent, and as a result 
employment which had declined from Jan- 
uary to February was again lower, gen- 
erally, in March. 


in| 


Grain and livestock load-| 


Pay rolls were also 





Mexico Curtails | 
| Marine Program 


Appropriations for Construc- | 
tion During the Present | 
Year Reduced $228,000 


The national marine construction pro- | 
|gram of Mexico for 1932, recently an-| 
nounced, involves appropriations aggre- 
gagting $572,000 as compared with $800,- | 
| 000 for 1931, according to a report from 


Vice Consul Thomas J. Maleady, Mexico | 
City. The program includes completion | 
of the following projects which were be- | 
| gun in 1931: 

| Dredging in Panuco River (State of 
Tamaulipas), Coatzacoalcos River (Vera- 
cruz), Harbor of Frontera (Tabasco), and 
Tampico-Tuxpam Canal (Tamaulipas); 
termination of Veracruz harbor dredging; 
construction of a wharf at Ciudad del 
Carmen (Campecha), introduction of 
potable} water in Acapulco (Guerrero), 
|and termination of the southeast break- | 
water at Mazatlan, Sinaloa. | 
| New projects scheduled to be under- 
taken during 1932 are reported as: Study 
and preliminary work in connection with 
construction of a harbor at Punta Piedra, 
Sonora, general conservation of harbors 
on both coasts, general repairs to fiscal 
wharfs at Tampico, and La Paz, Lower 
California. Also, lighthouse construction 
;}at Punta Molas (Cozemel, Island), Cabo 
|Tosco (Lower California), and general 
conservation of lighthouses on both 
coasts.—(Department of Commerce.) 


‘Deaths on Railways 
| Fewer for Month) 





‘Fatalities From Accidents Show 


| Decline of 2.26 Per Cent 


During January of this year only 346 
|deaths occurred as a result of accidents 
on the railways of the country, 2.26 per 
cent less than the total at 354 fatalities 


reported for the same month in 1931, ac- 
cording to Interstate Commerce Com- 
;mission data made public May 4. 

While there were 346 deaths due to ac- 
cidents during January this year and a 
total of 2,592 persons injured, not a 
single passenger was killed and only 248 
injured. Last year’s January figures 
showed 10 passengers killed and 237 in- 
jured out of total fatalities of 354 and | 
injury to 3,282 persons. 

The list of those injured during the first 
month of the current year represents a 
decrease of 21.02 per cent, while pas- 
sengers injured gained 4.64 per cent. 

Of the total of 354 fatalities this Jan- 
uary, 152 or more than one-third, were 
due to accidents at highway grade cross- 
ings. These fatalities were an increase | 
compared with the 144 reported for Jan-. 
| uary, 1931. Persons injured due to high- 
| way grade crossing ‘accidents, however, 
dropped from 466 to 393. | 

Persons killed in January in this type| 
of accident included 9 “trespassers” and 
143 “nontrespassers.” No railway pas- 
sSengers were either killed or injured in 
this class of accident. 

Of the total accidents reported, 546 
classed as “train accidents,” which in- 
cluded collisions, derailments, locomotive- 
| boiler accidents, other locomotive acci- 
dents and miscellaneous train accidents. 
The largest number of accidents in this | 
class, 321, resulted from derailments. | 








‘Compensation Settlement 
Is Ruled on in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky., May 4. 

A voluntary settlement by the adminis- 
trator of a deceased employe’s estate 
against a third party who caused the em- 
ploye’s death does not bar the dependents’ 
right to compensation from the employer 
when the amount received is less than the 
statutory compensation, but the settle- 
ment should be credited on the award, 
according to the decision of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals in the case of Common- 
wealth of Kentucky v. Wells. 

The deceased was killed by a passing 
motorist while working on a road for the 
State Highway Commission. The claim 
against the motorist was settled for $2,- 
000 and the dependents claimed compen- 
sation. The Court of Appeals held that an 
award of $12 a week for 335 weeks, not ex- 
ceeding $4,000, was proper but the amount 
paid in settlement of the third party 
claims should be credited. 


| 








further reduced during the month and 
for the first quarter of the year those of 
manufacturing establishments averaged 
only slightly more than half of the aver- 
age wage payments during 1923 to 1925. A! 
greater than seasonal expansion in em- 
ployment took place in the wearing-ap- | 
parel and the leather industries; an in-| 
crease, but of less than seasonal propor- 
tions, occurred in the cement, clay, and 
glass industries, while employment in the | 
chemical group of industries remained 
unchanged from February to March and 
that of all the other groups declined. Em- 
ployment in the food, leather, and pe-| 
troleum groups has been maintained much 
better, both as compared with a year ago 
and as compared with the period 1923 to 
1925, than in all the other groups, with 
the exception of the paper and printing in- 
| dustries, which have shown a smaller de- 
cline in employment during the period 
from 1923 to 1925, than any other group 
of industries. 

The factory industries showing the 
greatest declines in employment from 
February to March were those manu- 
facturing silk goods, woolen and worsted 
goods, cast-iron pipe, furniture, explosives, 
and machine tools, while those showing | 
the greatest increase were engaged in the 
production of butter, womens clothing and 
millinery, boots and shoes, fertilizers, and 
stamped and enameled ware. 

Nonmanufacturing industries, with the 
exception of anthractie mining, retail 
trade, and cleaning and dyeing also re- 
ported. declines in employment and pay | 
rolls from February to March; employ- 
ment in the first two of these groups ex- 
| panded 3.5 and 1.1 per cent, respectively. 
| The nonmanufacturing industries show- 
ing the smallest relative decrease in em- 
ployment between the two months were 
telephone and telegraph, wholesale trade, 
and hotels.. Compared with 1929 employ- 
ment has been maintained in the power, 
light and water, and the hotel industries. 
During the first quarter of 1932 wage pay- 
ments averaged from one-half to three- 
fourths less than in the 1929 monthly av- 
erage in bituminous coal mining, metal- 
liferous mining, quarrying and nonmetallic | 
| mining, crude petroleum producing, can- 
ning, and preserving industries. 

Although unemployment continues high, 
| the American Federation of Labor reports 
no change in the number of trade-union 
members unemployed. Hourly rates for 
common labor which increased 1 cent an 
| hour from January to February showed 
a similar increase in March. There were 
some further downward adjustments of | 
salaries and wages in March. Industrial | 
disputes and disorders continues to be} 
relatively few. 








(The section of the report dealing 
| with domestic and foreign trade and 
| with construction will be printed in 
full text in the issue of May 6.) | 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


merce. 


The figures from. which the charts are made are obtained from 


reliable private, as well as governmental sources. 


The actual week for 


all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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Cool Weather Retards Growth of Crops 
In Eastern Half of Country for Week 





[pecmDenuy cool weather over the eastern half of the United States retarded 
crop growth generally, but rainfall in the Southwest was of substantial benefit 
to wheat where the crop was not already past help because of drought, the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, stated May 4 in its weekly review of weather 


and crop conditions. 


Frosts extended farther south than usual at this season, 


the Bureau said, and there was serious damage to fruit and truck crops in eastern 
Colorado and New Mexico. The review follows in full text: 


+ 
The week brought a reaction to decidedly 


cooler weather over the eastern half of the 
country, with the weekly mean temperatures 
approximately as much below normal as the 
preceding week was above. Frost extended 
farther south than is usual for the season, 
with freezing weather to West Virginia, south- 
ern Ohio, and the northern portions of Mis- 
souri and Kansas; light frost occurred as far 
south as Tennessee. ° 

Cool weather during the week was very 
extensive, covering nearly the entire country. 
In the extreme South, the north Atlantic dis- 
tricts, and locally in the northwestern Lake 
region the week had about normal warmth; 
otherwise, mostly from 3 degrees to 7 degrees 
It was also rather cool 
west of the Rocky Mountains, except in 
northern sections. The lowest temperature 
reported from first-order stations was 20 de- 
grees at Pueblo, Colo., on April 28. 

Substantial to rather heavy rains occurred 
throughout the southern States, except in 
some eastern districts and a few other scat- 
tered localities. 
erous rains in most Central 
States east of the Mississippi River, though 
the amounts were mostly light along the 
northern border of the country. 


+++ 


Generous amounts were reported in the 
west-central Great Plains from northwestern 
Texas northward to Nebraska ,and further 
showers, though lighter than recently, oc- 
curred in the Northwest. West of the Rocky 
Mountains precipitation was mostly light, 


cooler than normal. 


except in northern California and western | 


Oregon. 

The growth of vegetation was slow during 
the past week in nearly all sections of the 
country because of the widespread coolness. 
While grass and small grains were not mark- 
edly affected, tender truck crops, gardens, 
and field row crops were retarded and germi- 
nation was slow because of the prevailing low 
temperatures. 

Frosts were more prevalent than usual for 
the season, and local harm to tender vege- 
tation was reported as far south as the Ohio 
and lower Missouri Valleys. Damage was not 
serious, except in some southwestern sec- 
tions, principally eastern Colorado and New 
Mexico where rather extensive and heavy 
damage occurred to fruit and truck crops. 


In the East, except in Appalachian Moun- | 


tain sections, killing frost does not usually 
occur after May 1 south of southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. Farther west it does not occur, as 
a rule, after this date south of the central 
portions of Ohio and Indiana, norhtern Illi- 
nois, east-central Iowa, and central-eastern 
Nebraska. 

The livestock situation in the western and 
northwestern sresing sections continues to 
improve steadily, most pronouncedly in the 
northern and northwestern Great Plains and 
the north Pacific area where mostly ample 
grazing is now afforded. It was less favorable 


for livestock, especially for shearing and for | 
| well as in other Mississippi Valley sections. 
In the eastern belt planting advanced favor- 


young lambs, in central Rocky Mountain sec- 
tions and the Great Basin. 


There were widespread, gen- | 
and Northern | 








cool weather. Additional rains, however, im- 
proved the soil moisture condition exten- 
sively, and were especially beneficial in the 
Atlantic States, the Gulf section, the Great 
Plains, and the Ohio Valley; only limited areas 
are now insufficiently supplied for present 
needs. 

Small Grains.—In the Ohio Valley Winter 
wheat is in fair condition in western parts, 
while in the central portions of the belt, with 
some fields in Missouri reported 8 inches tall 
and jointing. 

+++ 


In Kansas rains were very helpful and 
wheat is in fair to very good condition in the 
eastern two-thirds, but very poor to only poor 
in the western third; much is reported joint- 
ing in the southeastern quarter and the cen- 


| tral third. 


In the Southwest wheat was greatly im- 
proved in Texas, but condition is spotted in 
Oklahoma, ranging from poor to very good. 
In the Northwest most Winter grains are 
doing well, with material improvement noted 
tm some parts; satisfactory progress was re- 
ported from the Southeast where heading 
continues. 

In the Spring wheat region seeding is largely 
completed in the southern portion, with much 
up to good stands and growing nicely. Soil 
moisture is rather generaliy ample for pres- 
ent needs. Spring oat seeding has been prac- 
tically finished in many northern sections, 
with much reported up to good stands in 
northeastern Iowa. 

In the Southwest Winter oats are short, 
but are heading nicely in most localities; in 
central and southeastern portions of the coun- 
try condition varies rather widely. Rice is 
very late in Louisiana, but the recent rains 
were decidedly ee 


Corn ang Cotton.—Except in the lower Mis-| 


sour! Valley and in the Southwest, corn plant- 
ing during the week was decidedly inactive 
because of the prevailing coolness. Some was 
planted in the southern portions of Indiana 
and Illinois, but in other sections of the Ohio 
Valley seeding was irregular and tardy. 

In Iowa there was considerable progress in 
preparation, but planting was delayed, await- 
ing warmer weather. In the Southwest early 
crop is mostly up to good stands, but growth 
was retarded 

Substantial rainfall was widespread in the 
Cotton Belt, but, notwithstanding, planting 
made fair to satisfactory advance in many 


places, and was active in the eastern portion | 


of the belt. Germination and growth were 
unfavorably affected, however, in most sec- 
tions because of low temperatures. 

In Texas much cotton is up to good stands 
in the central and southern parts of the State, 
and chopping has advanced to central - 
tricts, while some fields have come up 
southeastern Oklahoma. 

In Arkansas field work was inactive and 
early cotton made only fair progress there, as 


Farm work made only fair progress in the|ably as far north as the lower Piedmont in 
eastern helf of the country as considerable | North Carolina, with chopping reported as far 


Spring planting has slowed up because of the 


north as Macon, Ga. 
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these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the ‘weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 


calculated as a percentage of this average. 


Thus, when the item for 


any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 


it is expressed as an index number of 


more than 100; if the value is 


less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 


plotted for the week ended April 30 where available. 
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Industrial Accidents 
To Minors Reviewed 


Injured in 16 States Said to 
Exceed 100,000 Yearly 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
with dampness, cramped postures and 
overfatigue. 

The majority of injured minors in each 
of the States for which information is 
aavilable are employed in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries. These indus- 
tries also employ a larger proportion of 
injured minors than of all persons in- 
jured. The proportion of injured who are 
employed in manufacturing industries is 
highest among minors 16 and 17 years of 
age. Sixty-six per cent of the accidents 
cccurred among this group in these in- 
dustries. 

The percentage of all workers reported 
injured who were minors varies from 8 in 
Kansas, and 9 in Alabama and Illinois, to 
18 in Georgia and 19 in Rhode Island. 
More than 900,000 injuries were reported | 
to all persons in the 16 States. 

Among the younger minors, vehicular 
accidents are most common. They are) 
responsible for almost two-fifths or 38 per 
cent of the injuries to childern under 16 
in California and 38 per cent in Illinois. 

Information as to the provisions of the 
child labor laws violated in the case of | 
minors injured while illegally employed is | 
available for Illinois, Indiana, New York, 
and Wisconsin, and for one year’s cases | 
in New,Jersey. The most common type 
of violation in all these States is failure | 
to have an employment certificate on file. 
Cases of violation in reference to this} 
provision ranged from 96 per cent in In- 
diana to 59 per cent in New York. 

Prohibitions of the employment of 
minors in hazardous occupations found in 
State laws and rulings cover six general | 
types: Work on dangerous machinery; 
work involving exposure to dangerous or 
injurious substancec, such as poisons and 
gases; work in which the hazards are as- | 
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sociated with the surroundings, such as in | 


work which involves physcial strain, as | 
constant standing for girls; work involving | 
moral hazards, as night messenger serv- | 


| vice; and general prohibitions of danger- | 
| ous or injurious occupations. 


| 
Regulation of the work of young persons | 
in empolyments deemed especially hazard- | 
ous is a development of the past 30 years. | 
Now, workmen’s compensation laws in 44} 
States and the District of Columbia con- 
tain some provisions which especially af- 
fect minor employes. 

The 16 States for which accident sta- 
tistics are available with respect to minors 
Alabama, California, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, | 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode | 
Island, and Wisconsin. 
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Swedish Railway Plant 
To Build Training Planes 


The factory of the Swedish State Rail- 
way at Linkoping is being equipped to 
turn out training planes at the request 
of the Swedish Air Service, according to 


. . AVIATION 








Plans Announced 
| For Dedication of 


Albany Seaport 


‘Celebration June 6 and 7 





| of Canada, 





Marks Formal Opening 
Of Channel to Provide 
Connection With Lakes 


Albany, N. Y., May 4. 
President Hoover, the Governor General 
foreign Ambassadors and 
Governors of all the States are among 
those invited to the dedication of the 
Port of Albany on June 6 and 7, it was 


announced today on behalf of the Albany 
Port District Commission by Roy S&S. 


Smith, executive manager in charge of 


| the dedication. 


The Port of Albany is a Federal, State 


|and municipal project on which the Fed- 


eral Government and the Port Commis- 
sion have authorized an expenditure of 
about $21,000,000. Mr. Smith made avail- 
able the following additional information: 

The dedication celebrates the opening 
of Albany as the newest deep water At- 
lantic seaport. President Hoover has 


| been invited to dedicate the 27-foot chan- 


nel from New York to Albany in the 
Hudson River, which was placed in service 
June 25 last by the United States Gov- 


ernment. 


Authorized in 1925 


This channel extends ocean shipping 
143 miles inland, meeting the New York 
Barge Canal system at Albany, thus af- 
fording the shortest rolite to the Great 
Lakes and the middle west in North 
America. The construction of the channel 
was authorized by Congress in 1925, under 
an gppropriation of $11,200,000 with $300,- 
000° yearly for maintenance. It will ac- 
commodate approximately 90 per cent 
of all ships afloat. 

At the same that the channel work be- 
gan the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, 
through the Albany Port District Com- 
mission organized under State law, started 
construction of a $10,000,000 port terminal 
development. Approximately one mile of 
concrete docks have been built along both 
sides Of the harbor, which now has a 
depth in excess of 35 feet. Transit sheds, 
warehouses, a lumber terminal with space 
for more than 100,000,000 feet of lumber, 
25 miles of port terminal railroad trackage 
and other facilities have been completed. 

The entire development is under the di- 
rection of the Port District Commission, 
of which Peter G. Ten Eyck, of Albany, 
formerly a Representative in Congress, is 
chairman. 


Elevator Under Construction 


The largest grain elevator unit in the 
world, of 13,000,000 bushels capacity, has 
een under construction during the Winter 
and will be placed in service in June, 
probably at the time of the dedication. 
Of the total elevator space, 10,000,000 bush- 
els has been leased to the Cargill Elevator 
Company, of Minneapolis, largest firm of 
American grain distributors. The estab- 
lishment of this elevator gives Albany 
rank as one of the principal grain ports 
of North America. American grain will be 
moved through the elevator for export 
both by rail and canal. 

Since the opening of the channel in the 
tidal Hudson River, more than 200 ocean 
ships have ascended the Hudson to Al- 
bany, bringing cargoes from the Baltic 
ports, Dutch East Indies, Cuba, Trinidad, 
Southern Pacific and Gulf ports and from 
the Pacific coast, via the Panama Canal. 

Shippers throughout the world have 
been notified of the opening of the new 
gateway, which restores the natural abil- 
ity of the Hudson River to handle deep 
water shipping through Albany and which 
was originally opened for trade by Henry 
Hudson in 1609. 


Two-day Celebration 

One of the picturesque features of the 
dedication will be the “Wedding of the 
Waters,” which samples of waters of all 
the major American and foreign ports 
will be mingled with those of the Hud- 
son, symbolizing the _ establishment of 
world-wide trade. 


During the two-day celebration, there 
will be an extensive program of enter- 
tainment, including civic, military and 
naval parades. It is expected that Navy 
destroyers and airplanes will participate 
in the event. A large military demonstra- 
tion is also on the program. 

During the formal dedication ceremony 


|on June 7, President Hoover or his repre- 


sentative will decidate the ocean chan- 
nel. Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York will. dedicate the port terminals 


a report from Minister John M. Moore-|to commerce, following which will occur 


head, Stockholm. The plant of the Swed- 
ish Railway has turned out a limited 
number of planes in the past, but the ca- 
pacity is to be materially increased, the 
report stated—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


| the mingling of the waters. 





Many indus- 
trial leaders throughout the country have 
been invited, and many acceptances have 
been received from foreign diplomatic offi- 
cials and shipping and industrial inter- 


/ests throughout the world. 








Decisions in Railway Rate Proceedings 


And in Finance Cases Are Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on May 4 made public decisions in rate | 


and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Switching: No. 24093.—Gulfport Chamber 
of Commerce v. Gulf & Ship Island Rail- 
road. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Com- 
pany’s rate of 2.5 cents per 100 pounds for 
switching carload traffic at Gulfport, Miss., 
between its port terminals and its inter- 
change with the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company found not’ unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Airplanes: No. 24737. Traffic Bureau, Mo- 
line Association of Commerce v. Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway. Charges col- 
lected on a carload of three airplanes, creted, 
from Moline, Ill., to Los Angeles, Calif., 
found inapplicame. Applicable charges 
found not unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. Classification rules relating to 
considered commodity not shown to have 
been or to be unreasonable. 

Stone: No. 24710. Gauger-Korsmo Con- 
struction Company v. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. Claim for overcharges on crushed 


| stone, in carloads, shipped from Marquette, 


Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., found barred by 


the statute. Complaint dismissed. 


F. D. No. 9345.—St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company Securities. 1. Authority 
ranted to issue (a) not exceeding $4,500,- 

of promissory notes and to pledge pro 
rata collateral security not exceeding $6,375:- 
000 St applicant’s general and refundipg 
mortgage 
and $132,000 of Southern Illinois & Mis- 
sourt Bridge Company 4 per cent first- 
mortgage bonds, and (b) not exceeding 
$750,000 of promissory notes payable to the 
Reilroad Credit Corporation, 
or assigns, and to pledge as collateral se- 
curity the applicant's equity in certain 
bonds to be pledged for a loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
notes under (a) to*be issued to refund in 


part bank loans, and under (b) to procure | 


funds to pay maturing interest. 

2. That part of the application which 
seeks authority to pledge certain securities 
and other assets as collateral for the notes 
to. be issued to the Railroad Credit Corpo- 
ration, dismissed. 

F. D. No. 9326.—Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road Company Bonds. Authority 
to procure the authentication and delivery 


of not exceeding $127,000 of 20-year 6 per | 


cent gold bonds to refund a like amount 
of outstanding first-mortgage bonds. 

F. D. No. 9238.—Maryland & Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company Bonds. Authority granted 


per cent gold bonds, series A, | 


its successors | 


the | 


granted | 


(1) to issue $203,000 of first-mortgage 50- 
year 4 per cent, gold bonds, to be pledged 
under the applicant's first-consolidated 
mortgage, or otHerwise disposed of as may 
hereafter be approved, and (2) to procure 
the authentication and delivery of $500,000 
of first-consolidated mortgage bonds, series 
B, 6 per cent, to be pledged and repledged 
as collateral security for short-term notes. 

F. D. No. 9029.—Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, acquisition. Certificate issued 
authorizing (a) the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company to acquire the 
railroad and railroad properties of the 
Richmond Belt Railway, in Contra Costa 
County, Calif., and (b) the Southern Pacific 
Company, lessee, and the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company to operate 
said railroad and railroad properties. 

F. D. No. 9093.—Georgia Northern Railway 
Company Bonds. Authority granted to is- 
sue $44,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, to be sold at not less than par and 
the proceeds used in partial reimbursement 
for capital expenditures heretofore made. 

F. D. No. 9216.—Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley 
& Cincinnati Railroad Company, abandon- 
ment. Certificate issued permitting (a) the 
Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cincinnati Rail- 
road Company to abandon part of its Wegee 
branch in Belmont County, Ohio, and (b) 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, lessee, 
to abandon operation thereof. 

F. D. No. 9231.—Sugar Land Railway Com- 
pany abandonment. Certificate issued per- 
mitting the Sugar Land Railway Compeny 
to abandon part of its line of railroad in 
Fort Bend and Brazoria Counties, Tex. 

F. D. No. 9245—Great Northern Railway 
Company abandonment. Certificate issued 
permitting the Great Northern Railway 
Company to abandon part of its line of 
railroad in Cascade County, Mont. 

D. No. 9248.—Stone Harbor Railroad 
Company control. Acquisition by Atlantic 
City Railroad Company of control of the 
Stone Harbor Railroad Company, by pur- 
chase of capital stock and by operating con- 
tract, approved and authorized. 





New Jersey to Require 


Fewer Bank Statements 


Trenton, N. J., May 4. 


Governor Moore has signed the bill 
(S. 289) reducing the number of state- 


ments required of State banks and trust 
companies from four to.two a year. 
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Credit Situation \Bonds Authorized 


In Reserve Bank 
System Is Easier 





Some Increases in Loans by 


Member Banks Shown in 
Monthly Review of Con- 
ditions by New York Bank 


New York, N. Y., May 4.—Indications 
of a tendency on the part of banks to} 
invest in high grade bonds, and in some 
cases to increase loans to customers are | 
reported by the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
New York in its monthly review of credit 
and business conditions. By the end of 
April there was-some evidence, the bank 
reports, of a tendency toward expansioh 
af member bank credit. 

The easing of the credit situation has 
not been confined to New York, according 
to the review. There has been wide dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the pur- 
chases of Government securities, the bulk 
of which were made in the New York 
market. ‘ 

The review of the money market for 
April, as carried in the bank’s bulletin, 
follows in full text: 


Federal Bond Purchases 

During April there was further con- 
tinued easing of the banking situation. 
The principal influence in this directon 
Was an increase in the rate of purchases 
of Government securities by the Federal 
reserve banks. From the beginning of 
March through the first week of April 
purchases were made at the rate of $25,- 
000,000 per week but in the last three 
weeks of April the rate was increased to 
about $100,000,000 per week. These pur- 
chases resulted in the first material in- 
crease in several months in the total) 
volume of Federal reserve credit outstand- 
ing. In addition, there was a further re- 
turn flow of currency from circulation, so 
that the combined gain of funds by mem- 
ber banks from these two sources dur- 
ing the past two months is now well over 
$600,000,000. 

The following table summarizes the 
principal feceipts of additional funds by 
member banks during the past two 
months (Feb. 24 to April 27 in millions | 
of dollars) and the disposition of these | 
funds: 

Received through: 
Federal Reserve purchases of United States 

securities .... en 450 


Return of currency from circulation 
Net increase in gold stock . 


Total 


Disposition of funds: 
Repayment of indebtedness at Federal re- 
serve banks ecccccccccccccces 
Reduction in Federal Reserve bill 
and other Federal Reserve credit 
Transfer of funds to Federal reserve banks 
by foreign central banks, etc. ........... 
Increase in member bank reserve balances 


EE re rere er errr sues 
Indebtedness Reduced 


As this table indicates, the indebted- | 
ness of member banks at the Reserve 
Banks has been reduced by more than) 

00,000,000 during the past two months. 

his reduction in indebtedness, together 
with a decline of nearly $100,000,000 in 
other forms of Federal Reserve credit, due 
principally to maturities from the accept- 
ance holdings of the Reserve Banks, has 

bsorbed somewhat more than half of the 

‘unds received by member banks, but 

re was an increase of $236,000,000 in 
eir reserve balances. 








662 





303 
95 | 


28 
236 


Thus, the position of member banks as | 


® whole has been changed within the 
two months from one of heavy in- 
lebtedness, in which they were endeavor- 


fing to relieve their situation through | 


eredit liquidation, to a position in which 


many banks throughout the country have | 


been able to retire, or greatly reduce, 
their indebtedness, and a_ considerable 
number of banks have surplus funds with 
which they can increase the amount of 
their credit employed in investments or 
extended directly to their customers. This 
change in the situation of member banks 
is similar to the change in the banking 
situation which ocurred following crises 
on several occasions previous to the crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System. At 
such times there was a tendency for funds 
to flow back into New York after a crisis, 
so that surplus funds accumulated in New 
York, and within a comparatively short 
time found their way to work in an ex- 
pansion of credit. The business re- 


coveries of 1915-16, 1908-09, 1904-05, 1896- | 


97, 1893-95,and 1885-87, all were preceded 
bp such a concentration of excess funds in 
New York. 


Investments Improved 


A similar accumulation of funds does | 


not readily occur under present conditions, 
due to the fact that since the war-time 
expansion the commercial banking sys- 


tem has been continuously dependent upon | 


the Federal Reserve Banks for varying 
amounts of Federal Reserve credit. Any 
return flow of currency to the banks, and 
any release of member banks’ 
through credit liquidation, tends to be ab- 
sorbed by the repayment of Federal Re- 
serve credit. Consequently, positive ac- 
tion of the Reserve Banks, through open 
market purchases of Government securi- 


serves could be created. 

Among the immediate effects of the 
recent change in the banking situation 
have been a considerable recovery in 


prices of Government bonds, and a rapid | 


decline in yields obtainable from the 
shortest and most liquid means of em- 
Ployment for funds—bankers’ acceptances 
and short-term Government _ securities. 
_ decline in yields obtainable from 

ese 


are now able, without impairment of their 
liquidity, to employ funds for longer pe- 
riods, have been followed by indications 
of a tendency to invest in high grade 
bonds, and in some cases to increase loans 
to customers. Consequently, following a 
diminished rate of decline in member 
bank credit during March, there was some 


evidence by the end of April of a tendency | 


toward expansion. 

This is reflected in the total net demand 
and time deposits of weekly reporting 
banks in New York City and elsewhere. 
The deposits of the New York banks, after 
declining at an extraordinary rate during 
the last quarter of 1931 and the first two 
months of the current year, showed some- 
what greater stability in March and have 
turned upward récently to the highest 
level since January. This upturn in de- 
posits reflects in part the direct effort of 
reserve bank security purchases and of 


redeposits of currency in the banks, but | 


near the close of the period it reflected 
also, in part, the expansion of bank credit. 

The easing of the credit situation has 
not been limited to New York. Althougn 
the bulk of Reserve Bank purchases of 
Government securities have been made in 
New York, the proceeds have been widely 
distributed. As in March, the distribution 


of funds during April occurred mainly | 
including | 


through Treasury operations, 
the disbursements made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 


occurred outside of New York, and the 


decline in the deposits of reporting mem-| 


ber banks in cities other than New York 
ppears to have been checked during the 
past few weeks. 


Appl 


| trustees under certain mortgages. 


levels of 1928 and 1929. 


|is not being given to the fact that supply 
|is made up of production plus stocks, as 
‘demand is made up of orders plus un- 


reserves | 


ties, has been necessary before excess re- | 


For B. & O. Road 





ication for Issuance of 
55 Millions Approved 
By I.C.C. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad on May | 
4 was authorized by the Interstate Com-| 
merce Commission to issue $55,813,000 of 
its refunding and general mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds, Series E, to be pledged 
and repledged from time to time as col- 


lateral security for any note or notes 
which the road may issue, and in sub- 
Stitution for existing collateral under 
present loans. (Finance Docket No, 
9271.) 

The railroad now has a loan applica- 
tion before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval of a $55,000,000 loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, of which the Commission has ap- 
proved a $7,000,000 portion for immediate 
financial requirements. 

As collateral for this loan the carrier 
has pledged $15,000,000 of its general and 
refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds, se- 
ries B. 

By recent application to the Commis- 
sion, authority was asked to nominally 
issue $55,813,000 of series E bonds, of which 
$29,536,500 is in substitution for a like 
amount of series B, C and D bonds, in- 
cluding the $15,C00,000 pledged as colla- 
teral for the $7,000,000 loan already ap- 
proved by the Commission. The remain- 
ing $26,276,500 proposed to be issued would 
be additional, making a total of $55,813,- 
000 of new series E bonds, available for 
collateral for further loans under the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation applica- 
tion. 

The Commission also granted authority 
to certain subsidiaries of the applicant to 
issue their bonds in various amounts ag- 
gregating $12,861,000, and to deliver them 
upon order of the Baltimore & Ohio to 





Reduction in Stocks 


Of Lumber Advised 


Survey Committee Sees No 
Hope for Early Improvement 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
20,000,000,000 feet during the 24 months 
ended March 31, 1932, as compared with 
37,000,000,000 feet in 1928. The present 


rate of consumption is only about 13,- 
000,000,000 feet, and there is no indica- 
tion of a return of the demand to the 





Many lumber manufacturers are evi- 
dently misled by the favorable current 
relation of lumber orders to production, 
as reported by the various associations in 
the industry. Full import in all cases 


filled orders. 
Reduction in Demand 


The demand during 1932 to date is only 
about 65 per cent of that for the corre- 
sponding period of 1931, which in turn was 
50 per cent below 1929. Reported stocks, 
|representative of the larger mills, are 80 
| per cent as high as a year ago. Produc- 
| tion, therefore, must be limited to less 
than 50 per cent of that for last year, 
if, in the absence of increased consump- 
|tion, of which there is no present indi- 
| cation, a substantial balance between sup- 
ply and demand is to be promptly re- 
established. It must be adjusted not only 
to the decline in orders, but also to the 
reduction in stocks, which so far has been 
inadequate. 
| Increased demand for lumber for build- 
ing purposes is not indicated for the first 
half of 1932. The further decline in prices 





recovery cf the important farm building 


the last two years. Farms and rural com- 
| munities usually consume over a third 
of the national lumber cut. 

| Progress Is Noted 


| The facts and conclusions of the Com- 


|mittee should not be disregarded in the! 


Rates of Return 
On Investment 


| 


of agricultural products has delayed the} 


market from its depressed condition of | 


Of Utility Studied 


Testimony Relative to the 
Northern States System’s | 
Income Is Given Before! 
Trade Commission 





Se | 
Continuing its examination of the op- 
erations of the Northern States Power | 
Company system, a subsidiary of Stand- | 
ard Gas and Electric Company, the Fed-| 


eral Trade Commission on May 4 heard | 


testimony by Randolph K. Ogle, exam- | 
iner, relative to the income and rates of | 
return on investment of the company | 
during the period from 1910 to 1929 in- | 
clusive. 

The examiner testified that the gross 
operating revenues increased from a little 
under $707,500 in 1910 to $16,715,045 in 
1929. Operating expenses, inclusive of the 
depreciation allowances made by the com- 
pany and of the rental paid for leased | 
plants,. increased from approximately | 
$411,000 in 1910 to $10,860,640 in 1929, he | 
stated. 

Net revenues from operation increased 
from approximately $296,000 in 1910 to) 
$5,854,405 in 1929, according to the ex-| 
aminer, and other income added approx- 
— $17,930 in 1910 and $8,309,754 in | 
1929. 





Income From Capital 


It was set forth that the total net in-| 
come on, the total invested capital in- 
creased from $314,170 in 1910 to $14,164,- | 
159 in 1929. The total income during 1929 | 
included $5,854,405 received from net rev- | 
enues from operation, $4,253,883 from di-| 
vidends on stocks of subsidiaries, $1.612,- 
055 from interest on bonds owned by the 
system, and $1,483,730 from-interest on 
open accounts of subsidiaries. 

There was also included under net in- 
come an amount of $366,000 which, the) 
examiner stated, represented rentals re- 
ceived from the Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company for the Coon Rapids hydro- 
electric property and the _ properties 
formerly owned by Minnesota Power Com- 
pany, which, were leased to the Minnea- 
polis General Electric Company. 

Fixed Charges Cited 

The examiner added that fixed charges, 
inclusive of bond interest, note interest 
and general interest, increased from 
$189,992 in 1910 to $4,546,367 in 1929. The 
1929 figures, he stated includes the amor- | 
tization of debt discount and expense. 

In testifying concerning earnings, the 
examiner explained that there were three 
kinds of investment on which rates of 
return were computed. These are total | 
investment in the company, total invest- | 
ment in the business owned directly by the | 
company, and the common stock equity. 


Investment Defined 


Mr. Ogle defined an investment as! 
“something that exists at a particular | 
moment of time.” The total investment 
in the company at such a time, he said, | 
{*consists of all the funds used by the} 
company from whatever source derived 
j}and however invested. It includes the} 
funds derived from bond and note sales 
and from notes payable, as well as from 





am=nss May 2. Made Public May 4, 1932 “== 


| satisfactorily than have the bankruptcy | 


| “to accept them with reserve” because of 


| bility schedules of bankrupts that had the 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 


SU WOM ovdcccisctetedes Fi $626,798.70 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
UD care isienentehwcvcetnats 1,871,304.56 
Customs receipts ........s.e0. ° 868,247.52 | 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 760,615.72 | 


$4,126,966.50 
482.801,200.00 | 
292,465,209.19 


Chk PE ep OREN Cees ey ee $779,393,375,69 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Total 


$8,330,386.80 


Interest on public @ebt ...... 1,629,748.37 
Refunds of receipts .......... 295,873.21 
POPAMA CARR os cect chs ds vasecs 6,132.48 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

POTACION | 6. ites Meee cscs 22,040,836.44, 
AHL. GEREL go ceccsecedgsrcveccces 3,235,589.17 


{ 


BORG) cos cceMesteactees sees $35,538,566.47 
Public Gebt expenditures ..... 880,300.25 
Balance today ....csccscccscess 742,974,508.97 | 


$779 ,393,375.69 








Revision Is Opposed 


Of Bankruptcy Laws 


|Present Act Is Reasonably Sat-' 
| might direct the trustee to terminate the trust 


isfactory, Bar Group Says 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
features, is our advice, for its is quite! 
evident that there are few laws of nation- 
wide consequence that have worked more| 


provisions now in force.” 

He declared the association was inter- 
ested only in seeing laws of benefit to 
the public. The organization was de- 
scribed as seeking to render a public serv- | 
ice and as declining to take part in moves! 
“in the interest of particular lawyers, or | 
groups of lawyers or interests.” 

Mr. Lashley said he disagreed with the 
Observations of the Solicitor General of | 
the United States that the bankruptcy | 
laws now in force “had failed of their 
purpose.” Such is not the case, he argued, 
adding that economic conditions of recent | 
years had resulted in an increase in re- 
sort to bankruptcy proceedings that no} 
law or code of laws could have cor-| 
rected. 

Statistics Challenged 


| 

The statistics which the Department of | 
Justice compiled and which the Presi- 
dent used in recommending a new code to 
deal with bankruptcy were criticized by 
Mr. Laskley. He urged the Committee 


recognized inaccuracies in any statistics) 
dealing with schedules of bankrupts. He} 
cited various illustrations to show that 
there was no duplication of figures in lia- 


effect of making the losses appear many | 
times larger than they actually were, or| 
ever were proved to be. 
Concerning particular phases of the)| 
bills under consideration by the subcom- | 
mittee which is headed by Senator Hast- | 
ings (Rep., of Delaware, Mr. Lashly urged 
the Committee to pay especial attention | 
to those “that tend to build up a new bu- 
reaucracy.” He made particular reference 
to the sections dealing with compromises 
and to machinery for settlement of cases 
before they reached bankruptcy courts. 


Transfer of Functions 


Maine Is Denied © 


Resident Estate 


| shareholders are given any control, except as 
| above stated, is hereby annulled. 


ment in writing assented to by three-fourths | 
in. interest of the shareholders and recorded | 
in said Registry of Deeds alter or amend this | 
| agreement, | 
trustee or trustees under this instrument and 
if the office of trustee is vacant said vacancy | 
may be filled by an 
signed by three-fourths 
| shareholders and recorded as aforesaid.” 


Tax on Shares in 
Bay State Trust 


Held Not; 
Subject to Inheritance| 
Levy on Interest in Mas-' 
sachusetts Realty 





{Continued from Page 4.] 


The trustee may at any time by an instru- 


or appoint a new or additional 





instrument in 
in interest 


writing | 
of the| 
Section 12 


of the original ‘agreement left | 


intact, except as far as affected by the pro- 
visions of the June 20, 1922, amendment, supra, 


provided for shareholders voting at meetings 
which could be called in a specified way; 
that they might authorize action not provided 
for on the part of the trustee; that they 


and sell the trust property and distribute 
the proceeds among the shareholders or to 
convey the trust property to new or other | 
trustees under a new declaration of trust, or 
to a corporation, as they might direct, and | 
that the trustee should obey such directions; 
that they had authority to appoint a trustee 
or trustees to succeed to the title of the 
former trustee and to become a party or | 
parties to the instrument. 


+++ 


Some of the Massachusetts cases in which | 
similar provisions were found, but in com- 
bination with other facts which showed a 
considerable degree of control of management | 
on the part of the shareholders, have held 
that a partnership was created rather than a 
trust, but after a careful examination of the 
entire trust agreement in this case as amended 
and in the light of the case of Williams et 
al. v. Inhabitants of Milton, supra, we are 
unable to see any real conflict with the right 
of the trustee to manage the property free 
from interference and instruction from the 
shareholders. 

While it is true that the language of sec- 
tion 12 gives to the sharcholders certain rights 
which might be necessary for their protec- 
tion or benefit, we are unable to see how 
those provisions take the case out of the 
rule laid down by the Massachusetts case 
above cited. The management of the prop- 
erty is clearly within the control of the trus- 
tee at all times and by the trust agreement 
intended so to be, and we see no reason 
under our interpretation of the above cited 
case to hold otherwise than that the Wildes 
Buildings Trust is a trust and not a part- 
nership, 

By the natural interpretation of the terms 
of the agreement, the trustee was clearly mas- 
ter of and in control of the situation so far 
as the actual management of the property 
was concerned. That he did have such con- 
trol is practically admitted in argument and 
by stipulation. 

The Massachusetts rule as to partnership 
real estate is that in so far as it is necessary 
to pay the debts of the firm, partnership real 
estate is personalty, but that for all other 
purposes it is real property. Dana v. Treas- 
urer & Receiver General, et al., infra. 


+++ 


In the case of Priestly v. Treasurer & Re- 
ceiver General, infra, one Charles H. Priestly, 
domiciled in England, died in France, owning 
shares in the Warren Chambers Trust. The 
court held that the trust agreement in the 
trust created a partnership as distinguished 
from a pure trust. The court in that case 
said, “Under the Massachusetts rule, while 
partnership real estate is personalty so far 
as necessary to pay the debts of the firm, it 





“These tend to transfer from the judi- 
cial to the executive branch certain func- 





the sale of capital stocks, funds brought | 
into the business through operations and | 
(held in the business as contingent re-| 
serves and as surplus, and funds that} 
were invested in subsidiary companies’ | 
securities and other securities in open ac- | 
counts of subsidiary companies, as well | 
as funds that are invested directly in, 
|the operated business.” 

The examiner pointed out, however, 
| that the funds derived from bond, note 


in amount with the par and stated values 
of those securities, inasmuch as the funds 
realized from those sales were usually 


Stated values. |Unamortized debt dis- 
count and expense and unamortized dis- 
count and expense on capital stocks, he 
said, are excluded. 





|hope that time, or a favorable turn of 
; events, will correct present adverse condi- 
tions. That the industry has already made 
substantial progress in its efforts to bal- 
ance supply and demad is indicative of 
further possible accomplishment. 

The fact that aggregate stocks are ex- 


in surplus. 
erating on irregular schedules for many 
jmonths. Stocks are badly assorted in 
‘many sections. These facts should not 


cline in price. 


possession of the so-called large mills 


1929. 


expected in the present outlook. 
Need of Adjustment 


cessive does not signify that al] items are} 
Mills generally have been op- | 


be allowed to obscure the vital problem of | 
reducing the national lumber surplus as 
an alternative to further continuous de- | 


The bulk of lumber stocks are in the 


The ratio of stocks to the current rate of | 
annual consumption in the targe mills for) 
| the industry as a whole is now nearly 80 
|per cent, compared with 35 per cent in| 


Apparently a recovery in consumption to 
the level of 1931 is the most that may be) 


The Committee declares in conclusion 


Senate Group Restores 
Excise Import Taxes 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

1% per cent tax on consolidated returns. 
A loss of about $9,000,000 is estimated from 
the reduction of the tax on transporta- 
tion of oil and gasoline by pipe line from 
8 per cent to 3 per cent of the amount 
paid. In this connection the House had 
provided that the pipe line tax would be 
paid by the party using the line. The 
| Finance Committee provided that the tax 
should be paid by the pipe line. 


Grape Juice Levies Reduced 


On grape concentrates the Committee 
had previously changed the House rates 
from an ad valorem basis to 44 cents per 
gallon. This it reduced in its latest action 
to 20 cents per gallon. It had voted to 
raise the rate on grape juice from 2 cents 
to 11 cents a gallon. This it voted to 
reduce to 5 cents a gallon in its latest ac- 
tion. It reduced the rate on fountain 
syrups from 9 cents to 7 cents a gallon. 

It is estimated that the striking out of 


investments and the increase in| 
the reserves of many banks, whereby they | 


The 
greater part of the reduction in member 
bank borrowings at the reserve banks has | 


e 4 , |the tax on jewelry will represent a re- 
that “the immediate need of the lumber | duction of revenue totaling $9,000,000. 
industry, equalled only by the need for! 
determined and well-planned effort to in-| 
crease the national consumption of its 
products, is to adjust its production and! 
| its stocks promptly to the present demand! House had provided a $200,000,000 econ- 
and present average vorume of lumber omy cut. Upon receiving figures as to 
| consumption; and to use every reasonable|the exact amount it needed, which the 
means available to it, of improving manu-| Treasury is expected to furnish May 5, 
facture and marketing, and promoting the| Senator Reed said it is probable he will 
use of lumber and timber products.” | propose a return to the general sales tax 

Members of the Committee are: Thomas} which the House refused to approve. 
S. Holden, economist, F. W. Dodge Com-| The Committee, it is estimated, added 
pany, New York; Dr. Frank M. Surface, | $35,000,000 to the bill by removing the ex- 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- less. By taxing all checks at the rate of 
merce; M. W. Stark, lumber and coal econ-|2 cents each a revenue return of $95,000,- 
omist, Columbus, Ohio; Calvin Fentress,/000 is estimated. The Committee previ- 
chairman, Baker, Fentress & Company,!| ously had applied the tax only to checks 
Chicago; and Wilson Compton, secretary| of $5 and over. 
and manager, National Lumber Manufac-| ‘The stamp tax on transfer of bonds was 
turers Association. The Committee serves| increased from 2 to 4 cents on each $100 
voluntarily in cooperation with the Timber | of face value or fraction thereof, but the 
Conservation Board in its study of the| minimum provision of one-eighth of 1 per 
economic situation in the forest products) cent of the selling price was removed. The 
industries. striking out of this minimum provision is 
expected to lower the return by $15,000,000 
as the bill came from the House. 

The Committee reversed itself in regard 
to the tax on pistols and revolvers. The 
House had exempted these from the bill 





stated orally that the bill as it is being 
drawn by the Committee will fall far 
short of balancing the budget even if the 








Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public May 4 by the 
| Federa! Radio Commission follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WMSG, Madison Square Garden Broadcast 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., construction | bi 
| permit to move transmitter locally. | 





| cent tax. The Committee voted to include 
| them several days ago, but changed its ac- 
tion to exempt them as at present in the 
1. 

Action was taken by the Committee also 





| To _instell sutomatic frequency control:|tgo remove from the stock transfer tax 
WBAX, John H. Stenger Jr., Wilkes-Barre, | i 
Pa.; WJDX, Lamar Life Insurance Company. all loans of stock with an estimated loss 


of $5,000,000. It struck out also subsec- 
tion (b) under the stock transfer section, 
relating to transfers through brokers or 
agents abroad. The Committee also has 
provided an exemption in the delivery of 
a transfer from a fiduciary to a nominee 
or from one nominee to another if it is 
held by the nominee for the same pur- 


| Jackson, Miss.; KECA, Earle C. Anthony, Inc., 
| Los Angeles, Calif; KFEL, Eugene P. O'Fallon, 
Inc., nver, Colo.; KGAR, Tucson Motor 
Service Company, Tucson, Ariz. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

Boeing Air Transport, Inc., new license for 
aircraft. 

Amefican Airways, Inc., four new licenses 
| for aircraft. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., license 


| for aircraft. | pose as held by the fiduciary. 
Varney Air Lines, Inc., two licenses for air- An attempt was made to revise again 
craft. vi i e bill but 
| W®9XA, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., the insurance provisions in th 1 


the Committee voted to leave these pro- 


yer, “ wal of ial experimental | **** ; 
Denver, Colo,, renewa! special experimente visions as earlier changed. 


license. 


nized closely,” he said. “We are opposed 
to a concentration of power in the execu- 
tive to the extent that appears here.” 

Mr. Lashley discussed the possibilities 
in the sections prescribing the setting up 
of machinery for administration of es- 
tates to avoid bankruptcy. He said this 
might eventually involve the naming of 
400 or more administrators. He thought 
it was a wrong trend. 

“And it is unbroken history,” Senator 


and capital stock sales ‘are not identical | Bratton (Dem.), of New Mexico, inter-|trust property consisted of both real estate 


| jected, “that when you start a system in 
| the Governinent, it continues to grow.” 
“I believe,” Mr. Lashly replied, “that 


something different from those par. and in this, as in other instances, we can rely | applicable, the shares, under the Massachu- 


on a maintained human trait.” 








| 


Savings Plan Outlined 
For Justice Department 


(Continued from Page 4.] 


and further drafts on the Treasury, I can 
postpone and delay criminal prosecutions and 
civil suits by the Government as plaintiff to 
recover money due it, and if we have not 
sufficient money to prepare and try these two 
classes of cases they can be adjourned and 
| postponed until we are ready, but in civil 
| sults against the Government where the 
claimants are insisting on trials, we can not 
obtain continuances and postponement, and 
with an inadequate force we must go to trial 
with insufficient preparation and with disas- 
trous results 


I am in favor of economy and I would like' 


to see the expenditures of the Department 
reducéd, but if the expenditures are to be 
jcut, the volume of work must be reduced. 
There has been no disposition on the part of 
; the legislative branch since I have been in 
| the Department to reduce the load upon the 
Judiciary Department. 

For some years past, as you know, I have in 
communications to Congress and in public 
utterances offered objections to loading the 
Judiciary Department with more work when 
our machinery is unable to handle properly 
what we have. Notwithstanding the cuts in 
our appropriations, past and prospective, there 
has been no dimunition in the number of 


jurisdictional acts passed, enabling citizens 
to sue the Government. 
| +++ 


The volume of business in the Department, 
civil and criminal, has steadily increased. The 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvanta, following tabulation, covering seven of the| 


years from 1916 to 1931, shows the total num- 
ber of Government cases, civil and criminal, 
commenced in the respective years, the total 
number of lawyers in the Department of Jus- 
tice, including those in the field, for each 
year, and the number of cases per lawyer: 


Cases Lawyers No. 

1916 24,287 446 54.4 

1920 .. 61.846 628 98.4 

1922 .. 71,769 568 108.7 
1926 , 86 566 675 128 

1928 ., 104,625 727 143.9 

| 1929 ... 111,212 749 148.4 
1931 109,550 824 132 





| These figures show that in 1916 there were 


emption from tax of all checks for $5 and | 54 cases commenced for each lawyer in the| Would, as I understand it, 


Department, while in 1931 the volume of busi- 

|ness had outrun the personnel so that there 
| were 132 cases commenced for each lawyer 
in the Department, and the figures have been 
steadily mounting during the last four years. 
|In the current fiscal year, although exact fig- 
ures are not now available, the volume of 
business, civil and criminal, is greater than 
ever before but if this proposed reduction 
in personnel is made necessary, and assum- 
ing that our business for 1933 is no greater 
than in 1931, the number of cases per law- 
yer would jump from 132 to 160. 


If the personne] is reduced as proposed, we 
would heave to discharge among others, 50 
assistant United States attorneys, 17 lawyers 
at the seat of Government, and 27 special as- 
sistants. Let me refer specifically to the 
‘matter of the appropriation for special as- 
sistants. This is a mobile force, not perma- 


| because they at present carry a 10 per|nently attached to any district, which can| 


be shifted from one part of the country to 
another as the need arises. The current ap- 
propriation for that service is $450,000. 


“++ 


The force we have had during the current 
year would have cost us $473,000 and I have 
| already been obliged to reduce it to prevent 
a deficit in the current year of $23,000. The 
appropriation for this service, which the House 
}made, was $447,000, which is $3,000 less than 
the current appropriation. The Senate has 
cut out of that item $169,000, reducing it to 
$278,000. 

I am enclosing a statement showing who 


all these special assistants are and what class | 


of work they are engaged in. Large numbers 
of them are necessary because of recent legis- 
lation and are at work in the acquisition of 
| sites for public buildings, the Mississippi flood 
control work, Lake of the Woods condemna- 
tions, service in connection with the proposed 
nine-foot channel on the upper Mississippi, 


defense of veterans’ war risk insurance cases, 
j and various other matters of recent origin. 


tions thut we believe ought to be scruti- | 


is real property for all other purposes. 

| “fhe decedent, as one of the partners, had a 
| beneficial or equitable interest in the reab 
estate of the arren Chambers Trust; and 
| however that interest may be defined, it was 
| ‘real estate within the Commonwealth, or any 
| interest therein,’ and as such was subject to 

& succession tax. * * *” 

This decision was prior to 1929 exemption 
statute to which reference has been made in 
this opinion. Under the Massachusetts law, 
therefore, it would seem that the same re- 
sult would be reached, whether the trust 
agreement created a partnership or a trust. 

The case of In re Stephenson's Estate, 171 
| Wis.. 452, 177 N. W., 578, cited as authority 
| for holding as personalty such shares as are 
| under consideration, was one in which one 


| 


personal property. 

s not clear whether under the trust ar- 
rangement the doctrine of equitable con- 
| Version was applicable or not. If it had been 


a 


s 


etts decisions, would have been held as per- 
sonalty, just as regarded by the court in the 
| Wisconsin case, supra, which refers to the 
;cases of Dana v. Treasurer & Receiver Gen- 
eral, and Priestly v. Treasurer & Receiver 
General (infra), as sustaining its conclusion. 
+++ 


It is true that the same result was reached 
but the reasoning of the Wisconsin case 
seems to be that the shares must be regarded 
as intangibles “because the creators of the 
trust have made them intangible or personal 
| property in unmistakable terms,” 
| Under ‘our conclusion that the Massachu- 
setts law governs the decision of the ques- 
tion before us, we do not regard the language 
| of the declaration of trust here involved as 
| controlling and we can not accept either the 
conclusion of the Wisconsin case or its rea- 
| soning as applicable to this case. 

By the terms of the Wildes Buildings Trust 
agreement, the trust was to continue until 


|'To cut the personne) of this force to the ex- | 


tent proposed would make it impossible to 
|go on with these activities 

Another example is the Senate cut of $400,- 
000 in appropriations for the payment of 
| jurors and witnesses. The current appropria- 
| tion for that item is $4,300,000. The amount 
of the appropriation in the House bill for 
| 1933 was $4,150,000. The Senate bill reduces 
this to $3,750,000. 

We have not sufficient money in the current 
appropriation to keep the courts in full op- 
leration during the current fiscal year. We 
| have had to postpone condemnation and other 
leases because of lack of money to pay wit- 
nesses. Such a cut for 1933 means that the 
courts would have to be shut down for a cer- 
tain part of each quarter. 

+++ 

The auestion remains as to how the ap- 
ropriations for this Department may be cut 
elow the total of $50,741,775 as passed by the 
House of Representatives, without crippling 
the services and costing the Government more 
|} money than is saved by the cut. The De- 
partment can stand a 10 per cent cut for 193% 
lon its budget as fixed by the Bureau of the 
Budget which amounted to $53,900,364, thus 
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Trade Conditi 
As of May 4 

New York, May 4.—The Federal Reserve Abroad Anal Ze 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: e 
evereres. (SCHUTING)  ..ccceseccececete 13.9550 e 
Belgium (belga) ........ sccccvcescce 14,0119 
Bulgaria (lev) ........ teense -7200 n ee evlew 
Czechoslovakia (CTOWN) ....seeeseeee 2.9625 7 
Denm.urk (krone) ...... eesces e+ 20.0846 | 
ns a (POUNG) ...cccccccccs ée rae 

nland (markkKa) ...... eocccee 1.7250 e e e . 

Trance (franc) .,.....<. cece grercees 3.9471 1 
Germany | (rejchsmark) eq oeqesone'ge ae Situation n Europe Shown 
reece (drachma) te eeeneeeerees . 
BEMMEATY (HONGO) osc crcecvevevecs - 17.3666 In Reports Submitted by 
OMEN UCR) svc wencceeecdeeevecesye 5.1588 s . 
Netherlands (gulider) 40.6075 Trade Commissioners to 
aor (krone) it seas C D 

oland (zloty) 4 
Portugal (escudo) 3.3350 ommerce epartment 
Rumania (leu) ......... 5975 ae ee 
eee Wronas oe wie Recent trends in industry and commerce 
Switgerland (franc) ... 19.5046 | abroad are reviewed in the weekly suryey 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..... 1.7730 | of world trade just made public by the 
Hong Kong (dollar) ...... 22.9687 | Department of Commerce. (Publication 
Meine (Genter estes) 29-8750 | of the first portion of the section dealing 
China (Yuan dollar) ........ 21.2500 | With Europe was made in the issue of 
SUE CFUBOR) vcstgreoayectes 27.3500 | May 4.) The concluding portion of the 
Japan (yen) .......seeeee 33.0500 | review of Europe follows in full text: 
Singapore (dpllar) ...... 42.2500 z . havi: ai 
Canada (doflar) ......eceees 89.4479 | _Sweden.—Several developments having @ di- 
Cuba (peso) 99.9362 | Tect effect on the economic life of Sweden, 
Mexico (peso) Pete Roo oe ** 31 7166 |@nd others which exerted an indirect effect, 
Argentina (peso. gold) Tae “* 58.3306 | took place during the first quarter. The most 
Brazil (milreis) ...........ccccee - “ggi7o9 | severe blow came with the death of Ivar 
Chile (peso) . 6.0000 | Kreuger. The full effect of the death of Mr. 
Uruguay (peso) eee ee 47.5833 | Kreuger on the general economic situaiton in 
Colombia (peso) 95.2400 | Sweden remains to be seen but it is feared 
ees | that it will be severe. 


27.1250 


Bar silver . 


| It must be borne in mind that the finan- 
~| cial position of the government is sound, the 
foreign indebtedness of the country is small, 
the Riksbank (Bank of Sweden) has been able 
to increase its foreign exchange holdings ap- 





20 years after the death of the last survivor | 
of certain named persons and at tis termi- 


nation the trustee was to sell the trust prop- 
erty of the trust then in his possession ‘amon | preciably, the crown has shown considerable 


s rtion to their | Strength and, although the after-effects of the 
aes ae er | death of Mr. Kreuger no doubt wijl be severe, 
The appeilee apparently places no particu- | !¢ would seem =~ ie es gaa on: 
lar reliance on the doctrine of equitable con- | Mercial atruseure. © A we. en is less operas 
version as a reason why these shares must| © the future of the Kreuger concern than 


. many believe. 
must be regarded as personal property. The| in his budget 


. ; | The Minister of Finance, 
Bn eee ee ene sack’ thet | speech, Tecommended "among “other | things 


; : al 1 year ending June 30, 
the shares themselves on their face resem- | that during the fisca 
ble corporation shares, that the language of ite CEE eee nie enieies 7 ae te 
the trust agreement seems to make them cover part of the anticipated deficits. The 
personaly, A ore can not taX) budget balances at 822,600,000 crowns as com- 
The question of whether real property, by | Bat heval year ‘Revenues from, taxation, are 
the terms of a will, is equitably converted estimated en 642,500,000 crowns as against 616,< 
into personality depends upon the law of the | 999 999 crowns for the fiscal year ending June 
place where the property is located, and not) 30,'1932. The position of the iron and steel 
upon the law of the testator’s domicile. 5 R. | industry is less favorable than at the be- 
C. L., Sec. 113, page 1204; Clark v. Clark, 70) ginning of the year, 
Conn., 195, 39 Atl., 155, ees 8 ee | The domestic market has become less active 
in Clarke v. Clarke, a: . ‘AG. Butler | 284 exports have decreased principally owing 
Wright, 5 App. D. C., 76, at peer te y ¥_ | to the exchange restrictions and (or) control 
v. Green, 65 Hun., 99, at page ’ go Mich. | Measures adopted by the governments of some 
Supp., 890, 894; Ford v. Ford et al. 80 Mich..| foreign countries. The Swedish iron and steel - 
42, 44 N. W. 1057; In Re Lloyd's ete. 1) | mills can not let large amounts of the money 
ca Oe. Pi A vol. | paid for their paports, remain pareed end anil 
3 Pay 4 e . :| keep in operation and consequently they have 
128, Page 591; principle recognized in Fier | been unable to accept some orders that they 
yeiaey, elec ai) (B oainnge tho wo ale, ana Ooo 
. etc. Co, Vv. aay of B88. | tien 
341; Restatement Conflict of Laws, American quartet. nee. Seven s 
Law Institute, Sec. 228A. Labor difficulties interfered with the opera- 
+~++ pee of several large pu. maille oh bat dag 
|} forced to cease operation during the quarter, 
corrvejunce’ briana’ to's trustes by deed, we| che worehern mechanical pulp Cartel was die- 
y . ir n Ap : a 
See RO Feneon why oa rule relating tO) pointed to aasure contact amen she noulp 
. ‘ | mills of Sweden, Norway an nland. Nego- 
In Dana v. Treasurer & eee General. | tiations were still being carried on at the 
277 Mass, 562, the property of the trus “and | 088 of the quarter, between the German 


sisted of both real and personal property and | Goy rr cers ndi- 
the question of equitable conversion was dis- | ernment and the pulp produ in oe 


cussed and held applicable and the shares, | 
belonging to a resident decedent. were held | 
to be personal property, and under the law 
were subject to inheritance tax. | 

The same principle was applied in Priestly 
v. Treasurer & Receiver General, 230 Mass., 452, 


navia regarding the proposed German import 
quota, without any apparent results. 


+++ 


Hungary.—The downward trend of industry 
and trade in Hungary continued during the 
| first quarter of 1932. February was a partic- 
where there was both real and personal prop-| ularly difficult month. The pengo remains 
erty, and the shares, belonging to a nonresi- | pegged through foreign-exchange control, but 
dent decedent, were regarded as personalty/the price of pure gold, which at par ts 3, 
and under the law not subject to interitance| pongos per kilo, reached 5,900 pengos at the 
tax. }end of February. During March a slight im- 

In Baker et al. v. Commissioner of Cor-;| provement developed, and the quarter closed 
porations and Taxation, 253 Mass., 130, the| with the quotation at 5,300 pengos per kilo, 
trust under consideration consisted entirely The improvement appears to have been 
of real estate. In that case it was held that| more on hopes of international action in 
the doctrine of equitable conversion did not| Danubian affairs rather than any change in 
apply, the court saying, “The question remains| economic conditions. On the contrary, the 
as to the nature of the interest of the testa-| outlook is somewhat disquieting, first, the in- 
trix as a certificate holder in a trust consist-| creased strangulation of foreign trade, and 
ing wholly of real estate. It is plain that un-|seoondly, the prospects of a budget deficit 
der our decisions it constitutes an equitable! which may not be possible to cover except 
interest in land. * * * The interest of a cestui| by further inflation of the bill portfolio of the 
que trust in a real estate trust is rightly de- | national bank. 
scribed as equitable. The government is concentrating its efforts 

The statute imposes the excise upon ‘any | On temporary measures to bridge the difficult 
interest’ in real estate. Those words are| Summer months with prospects that the next 
broad enough to include the kind of interest | agricultural crop will bring relief. Various 
shown on this record to have been owned by| Measures are being adopted by the Agrarian 
the testatrix at the time of her death.”, In| Bloc in Parliament to improve the purchasing 
this case the testatrix died a resident of Rhode | Power of the rural population. The “boletta’™ 
Island holding shares in what was agreed by/| Or bounty to wheat and rye producers will be 
parties to be a trust established by deed and | discontinued on June 30, but it is proposed 
the shares were held subject to succession tax | tO relieve agriculture by abolishing the ground 
as interests in real estate in Massachusetts. tax and reducing other assessments in the 

De. es Fin’ ule eecemioen f textitl hich 

The case was decided prior to the 1929 law! 1 the exception of textitles, which are 
exempting such interests from payment of =. gb ab to 90 pe cent capacity, ine 
inheritance tax but it must still be regarded | 7,7.) y 5 ~ ae oe from the crisis. 
as the law in determining whether such shares eile ahead mae nery jadustrite are 
are personalty or whether they represent and | jg 999 - = eha'e Br e00 int ioke re A 
fre rights in real estate. With the fact that | ance were re tue adil 4 2 . — 
Massachusetts does not exact a tax from @ling days, the adiu oa ours and work~- 
nonresident decedent owner of such shares we| 15, 7 0 000, syste ures would be 
are not concerned. | pte auton’ the in oF reductions are @x- 

That real estate or tangible personal prop- P imports tor tha ee pha none 5; f 1932 
erty situated in Massachusetts and owned by| were valued at 53,900,000 pengo: = d e 
a decedent resident of the State of Maine 1s| 47 100 000 pengos, leavi Pp ne an Rn 2 
| not subject to am inheritance tax by the lat- | 6.800 000 RB age 3 . nk Oe inca te bo Pitd 
ter State is obvious, and, as it is so conceded | ang exports 58 per cent as compared with the 


py tue Appellee, that point need not be dis- | like period of 1931. It is estimated that United 
ssed. Stat rma ; 
Our conclusion being that we are bound | abner ST 74.080 reprenentiae  olineten ae 


by the Massachusetts law in determining the 
| question before us, we hold that the Wildes 
| Buildings Trust is a trust and not a partner- | 
| ship and that the shares under consideration 
represent an interest in real estate and that | 
for that reason they are not subject to an 
inheritance tax in Maine. . 

Case to be remanded to the Supreme Court 
for Probate for further action in accordance | 
| with this opinion 


commercial accounts which are impossible to 
transfer. 


The survey of conditions in Aus- 
tralia and in islands of the Pacific 
will be printed in full text in the 
issue of May 6. 




















and Power Company? Is it one of the group? 
Is it a subsidiary? 

A. Yes. Kansas City Light and Light Come 
pany is a subsidiary of the United Light and 
Power Company. 

Q. What is that group known as, erdinarily? 
A. It is generally known as the Eaton Group. 

Q. That is the Cyrus Eaton, of Gleveland? 
A. Cyrus 8. Eaton, of Cleveland. 

Q. Mr. MeDermott, I show you Exhibit 51p7 
and 51286, and ask you if you procured these 
copies from Mr. Porter from their records at 
the time of your visit? 

A. Yes, these are copies of a letter I secured 
j from p --4 —" 

re ese two correct copies of a let 
which Mr. Porter handed to vou? wed 

A. Yes, they are correct copies of the letter 
whieh Mr. Porter allowed me to take. 

Mr. Chantland: We offer them. 

Commissioner McCulloeh: Let them be in- 
troduced. (The letters referred to were ree 
ceived in evidence and were marked “Come 
mission's Exhibits No. 5127 and 5128, Witness 


Counsel.'') 
Mr, Chantiand: At the same time, I A 
ea- 
r two 


Funds Paid to Writers 
Shown at Utility Inquiry | 


_. [Continued from Page 5.1 
|in evidence and was marked “Commission's 
Exhibit No. 5125, Witness Counsel.” | 


Mr. Chantland: Exhibit 4936 in our*record | 
is a reprint of certain madginal statistics, 
taken from the Bonbright & Company Sur- 
vey of Utilities of October, 1930. It is desired 
at this time to read into the record two 
peragraphs from the text of that foreword, 
| which I will, without stopping to read, ask 
the reporter to copy into the record, and the | 
exhibit need not be offered further. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Very well. (The 
paragraphs referred to above are as follows:) 


“To secure this power business, competitive 
rates had to be made which would warrant 
the abandonment of older methods. To secure 
this business the power companies were justi- | 
fied in granting rates for energy which dif- 
fered radically from those charged lighting 
customers, because the power load, being es- 
sentially or exclusively a daytime load, called | 
|for no extra machinery, no additional in- 
vestment. 

“It called merely for the use of available | 


to offer a letter from Mr. Porter to Mr. 
dock. Mr. Weadock‘submitted these othe 





letters to Mr. Porter for comment, with the 
idea of their being offered, and Mr. Porter in 
respOnse writes an explanation of them or the 
| circumstances, and I think it is fair to Mr. 
Porter in his absence that his letter go into 





reducing its appropriation for 1933 to $48,510,- 
000 (which is about $2,250,000 below the ap- 


| propriation as passed by the House) and with- | 


| out wholesale discharge of employes, provided 
| the following things are done: 

First, there would have to be either a cut 
lin the salary rate or the adoption of the ad- 
ministration’s furlough plan. 
make employes 
pay instead of 


take 30 days’ leave without 7 
8 


|the leave heretofore granted with pay. 


| between the two evils I prefer the furlough | 


plan to the salary cut. 

Second, the Congress should pass a statute 
iving the Attorney General express authority 
n to refrain from prosecution 
deral statutes whenever 
the same act constitutes an offense against 
| State law and the case is one where the 
| State authorities could and properly should 
| undertake the prosecution. 

+++ 

In the absence of any repeal of any of the 


lg 
in his discretio: 
| of offenses against Fe 


| 

| m 
| obliged to 
| this kind on criminal 


enforce, a partial moratorium of 
rosecutions is the only 
| thing I can suggest. e have now pending in 
| Congress a bill for such authority in the case 
| of juvenile delinquents. 


| ing judges of all Federal courts in which are 
pending civil suits against the Government 


to grant continuences and adjournments at) 


the re 
la certi 
quate appropriations for witnesses and investi- 
| gators or personnel, the Department has been 
uneble to prepare adequately the defense. 

| We are confronted at this time in many 
districts where our forces are inadequate to 
| handle the large volume of suits against the 


quest of Government counsel whenever 


| Government with refusals by the courts to; 


grant continuances to the Government. 


Fourth, a-clause should be put in the ap-!| 


| propriation aet permitting the Attorney Gen- 
eral'to shift, not to exceed 15 per cent of 

any item to some other item in the appro- 
| priation. The proposed reductions will result 
'in excessive shortages in some items and it 
| is impossible to foresee in advance where the 
| pressure will be greatest. 


| If our appropriation for 1933 is to be cut | 
below the figure originally fixed by the House! 


| of Representatives, these four measures are 
| necessary. 


This latter plan | 


yriad of Federal criminal statutes we are) 


Third, a statute should be enacted requir-| 


cate is filed that through lack of ade- | 


capacity during hours when much of the 
power plagt machinery was eithre idle or | 
underloaded. The additional power business 
could therefore be taken on at a rate based 
| solely On operating expenses, plus investment 
|for distribution, but not including fixed 
| charges on plant investment, 


‘In turn this additional load and the profits 
'which it brought, together with economies 
| made possible by the more efficient utilization 
;of the investment, made possible successive 
rate reduction in residential service. The rates 
for the latter today are but a fraction of 
what they were in the early days of the elec- 
tric light and power industry. This historical | 
perspective is essential to an understanding 
of the present status of the industry.” 

Mr. Chantland: It seemed necessary to have 
certain information concerning the radio git- 
uation as connected with utilities, and we 
have therefore asked the Radio Commission 
for what they had that seemed essential, in 
the briefest form, and it is now here in the 
form of two letters from the Secretary of the 
Radio Commission, one dated May 2, 1929, and | 
one June 12, 1929, and I shall state for the 
record that Mr. McDermott has been in touch | 
with them recently and there is no change in| 
this ownership eer 9 this time. 

+ 


Excerpts from the testimony A. M. Mc- | 
Dermott follow: 
Q. While there dia you procure from him 


copies of a letter from him to Mr. Denmen, 
the vice president and general manager of the 


the record with these other letters, and I 
it as Exhibit No. 5129. ne ae? or 








The Greatest 
Bargain of All 


—INCOME 


@ Store mark-downs occur 
every day—but income opportunities 
such as are offered today come as a 
tule only twice in a generation. 


85% Initial Interest 


87% Eight Year Gold Bonds (partici- 
pating conditionally to 10%,) of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Corporation, 
pay 834% initially. They are avail- 
able in denominations of $10 to $1000. 


| 











| United Light and Power Company? A. I did. | Ww, , 
Q. And . Denman’s answers thereto? A. | rite for Circular E56, © which refere 
Yes, sir. qnas is hereby made, for complete dee 
| power and Light Company to the Unived Light nero! Util 
| Power and Lig company to the Un g G sae iti 
eneral Utility Securities 
, eee ao ee | INCORPORATED 
| _— eS ES i 61 Broadway New York City 


| The ATIONAL 


GROUP 


National Electric Power Company 
National Public Service Corporation 
__— eee, eee 


i Pleas: send me Circular E56. 
i 


——— 


Na 
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How State Credit of Minnesota 
Was Lost and Retrieved «+ + 





Account of Attempt to Repudiate and Final 
Liquidation of Bonds Issued for Railroad 
Construction Given by State Treasurer 





By JULIUS A. SCHMAHL 


Treasurer, State of Minnesota 


N ATTEMPTED repudiation of the full 
faith and credit of the State of Minne- 
sota grew out of the natural and general 

demand of its 150,000 people of the period— 
when territorial garments were about to be 
replaced by those of statehood; a time when 
there was not a single mile of railroad in 
Minnesota—for the construction of and op- 
eration of railroads here, in the belief that 
it would be an impetus to wealth moving 
in with a rapidly increasing population and 
throw open the rich agricultural lands to 
settlement. 
+ + 


So firm was the belief of the people of that 
period, and so enthusiastic were they over 
the horoscopic gaze into the future, that even 
prior to 1857, 15 railroad companies had been 
chartered, and during that year nearly as 
many more were brought into existence. Con- 
gress had made land grants for railroad con- 
struction, and in 1857 members of the Legis- 
lature had returned to their homes happy 
over railroad construction prospects in this 
State. 


But the panic commenced in August. The 
general distress following left everything 
prostrate. Eastern capitalists could not be 
induced to invest in this sparsely-settled 
country. 

The Constitution adopted in 1857 provided 
that the total bonded indebtedness of the 
State should never exceed $250,000. This 
Constitution had not yet been approved by 
Congress. 

So insistent was the agitation for rail- 
road construction that on March 2, 1858, 
the eighth territorial council passed a bill 
submitting to the voters an amendment to 
the Constitution authorizing the issue of 
5,000,000 “Minnesota State railroad bonds,” 
with the faith and credit of the State pledged 
to the payment of interest and principal. 

The Assembly passed the bill on March, 
5. On April 15, 1858, the people adopted the 
amendment by an overwhelming vote. 

Certain restrictions were placed around the 
issuance and delivery of the bonds. The 
then Governor placed even more restrictions 
than the law required, but finally did issue 
2,275 bonds of the denomination of $1,000 
each, a total par value of $2,275,000. 

The railroads were to pay the interest 
specified at ¥ per cent per annum on the 
issue, but they defaulted. With this default 
a great howl went up. 

* + 

Everywhere could be heard the charge that 
the State had been swindled. The result 
was that in 1860 the Legislature passed a 
law providing that no law levying a tAx, or 
making other provision for the payment of 
the principal of these issued bonds, should 
take effect or be in force until submitted 
and adopted by a majority of the electors 
voting upon the same. 

That same _ session proposed another 
amendment to the Constitution, providing 
that the credit of the State should never be 
given or loaned in aid of any individual, asso- 
ciation or corporation, nor shall there be any 
further issue of bonds denominated as 
“Minnesota State railroad bonds,” referred 
to in Article 9 of the Constitution, which 
reference was thereby to be expunged from 
the Constitution, reserving to the State, 
however, all rights, remedies and forfeitures 
accruing under the amendment. 

This latter ‘amendment was submitted to 
the voters of the State on Nov. 6, 1860, and 
was adopted with almost as great a una- 
improvement land fund to be devoted to the 











Prospect of Reform 
in Financing 
Education 


By 

Dr. James N. Rule 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Common- 
wealth or Pennsylvania 

N PENNSYLVANIA the economic necessi- 

ties of the current situation will do much 

to further, if not force, a desirable reor- 
ganization of our small school districts into 
larger units with consequent large financial 
savings and greater possibilities of an en- 
larger and enriched educational program for 
rural girls and boys; or in other words, bring- 
ing much-needed tax relief to the farmer and 
an educational square deal tq farmers’ girls 
and boys. 

We are bound to come out of this depres- 
sion with some improvement in equalization 
of assessments and in State aid for the 
poorer districts. 

The hoftse-and-buggy era still obtains in 
far too many of our rural school districts. 
Every other public enterprise has gone for- 
ward in this automobile age, and I look for 
the depression to bring every citizen to the 
realization that our schools can not make 
progress on a one-horse-shay program. 

The current indicated surplus of certifi- 
cated teachers, particularly in the academic 
subjects of the secondary school field, greatly 
aggravated by the current depression, pre- 
sents one of our most difficult and pressing 
problems. There will probably be five times 
as many certificated secondary school teach- 
ers available next September as there will be 
vacancies and new positions. 

Remedies lie along three possible lines: A 
sharp restriction of approvals by the State 
Council of Education of additional institu- 
tions for the preparation of secondary school 
teachers; an increase to five years of post 
high school work of the requirement for State 
certification for the secondary field; and 
higher requirements for admission to and 
ae from teacher preparation institu- 

ns. 

The depression has served to aggravate 
and emphasize a situation that has been 
rapidly developing within the past five years 
and may thus provide just the necessary in- 
centive and pressure to bring about a much- 
needed and long-needed redefinition of stand- 
ards in this field, and a more effective coordi- 
nation of both public and independent agen- 
cies approved by the State Council of Edu- 
cation for the preparation of teachers. 


=r 


the loan. It was contended at that time 


_ that the default on the part of the rail- 


roads in meeting the interest on the bonds 
was largely due to the people themselves. 

Naturally, the political controversy led to 
violent agitation. Public meetings were held 
denouncing the issue. At these meetings the 
facts were not always given. 

In carrying on the work of construction, 
the railroad companies had received the 
bonds on the theory that they would be a 
good collateral security. Marked copies of 
Minnesota papers, berating the bonds and 
making statements that they would never be 
paid, were sent to New York financiers, with 
the result that railroad companies could not 
secure money to pay the contractors. 

This was really the occasion for the de- 
fault in interest. Construction work came 
to an absolute standstill and Minnesota had 
about 250 miles of graded road without a 
single mile of rails laid. 


++ 

When the expunging amendment was 
adopted, the issued bonds were worthless so 
far as use in the business world was con- 
cerned. The dominant party was on record, 
by platform and otherwise, to see that the 
bonds were never paid, thereby making rank 
repudiation for the purpose of making politi- 
cal capital. 

For years this controversy was a leading 
political factor. Over and over again prop- 
ositions were made for a compromise, but 
as promptly rejected. There was a lull dur- 
ing the Civil War period in attempting to 
have the State redeem its pledge, and it was 
not until 1871 thatesome steps were taken, 
looking towards a redemption of the credit 
of the State. 

At that time the Legislature provided for 
a commission to determine whether the bonds 
were a legal liability and authorizing that 
commission, in case it so determined, to pro- 
vide for a new issuance of 30-year bonds to 
take up those already issued. It was neces- 
sary to submit this to the people, and at a 
special election of that year the proposition 
was again voted down. 

The bondholders had become convinced 
that so far as the people were concerned 
there would be no redemption. The next 
movement was an attempt to create a popu- 
lar sentiment that the bonds could be paid 
without a vote of the people in spite of legis- 
lation and the expunging amendment. 
“Some of the best attorneys in the United 
States at that time were employed to in- 
vestigate facts and give their opinion, all to 
the purpose of showing that the expurfging 
act was in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, prohibiting a State from 
impairing a contract. 

Public meetings and discussions through- 
out the State occurred with the hopes of 
arousing the people to the act of relieving 
the State from the stigma of repudiation. A 
new population was not at all interested in 
relieving the stain by increasing their taxes. 


+ + 

Governor after governor In annual mes- 
sages urged some proceeding for the adjust- 
ment of the bonds, although not one of them 
had the temerity to propose their payment 
in full. The air was full of compromise talk. 
In 1877 a eee to set aside the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of 500,000 acres. of land, 
granted by Congress to the State for in- 
ternal improvements, was submitted to the 
people, but on June 12 this proposition was 
voted down by 59,000 nays to 17,000 ayes. 

However, the ghost would not down. At 
the regular session of the Legislature in 1881, 
an act was passed proposing a tribunal to 
investigate and ascertain the amount due on 
the bonds and making provision for a settle- 
ment on the basis of 50 cents on the dollar 
to those who were willing to accept that 
amount for principal and interest. 

As a result of the work of the Commis- 
sion, the Governor called an extra session 
of the Legislature for Oct. 11, 1881. This 
session continued until Nov. 13, when it 
finally adjourned sine die. 

Its first act was one creating an internal 
improvement land fund to be deoted to the 
payment of the Minnesota railroad adjust- 
ment bonds, the question to be submitted to 
a vote of the people, unless upon argument 
before the supreme court the latter should 
decide that it was unnecessary to submit the 
proposition to the people. This act was fi- 
nally approved. 

Provision was made in the act for the 
payment of the 50 cents on the dollar pro- 
vided in the act of the regular session. The 
500,000 acres of internal improvement lands 
were set aside to meet tne indebtedness thus 
incurred. When the proposition was sub- 
mitted to the people towards the close of 
that year, it was carried by a vote of 82,000 
to 24,000. 

Following the vote of approval, those hav- 
ing the financing of the proposition in hand, 
realized that, of the issue of $2,275,000 which 
had been given to the railroad companies in 
1858, there was a grand total due amount- 
ing to $8,602,000. This amount, huge at that 
time, was largely made up of the 7 per cent 
interest which was provided for in the bonds. 
An authorization of 50 cents on the dollar, 
providing the bondholders were willing to 
accept, reduced the amount to $4,301,000. 

+ + 

An arrangement was made for the issuance 
of new bonds to take up the old issue, the 
new issue being dated July 1, 1881, payable 
after 10 years and to run not more than 30 
years, at the option of the State, the new 
issue drawing 4'4 per cent interest. In 1891 
the State exercised its option of taking up 
the issue of 10 years before by authorizing 
a new issue of refundments with the gov- 
ernor, auditor, and treasurer created as the 
funding commission. 

A remarkable fact was that within a year 
from the enactment of the adjustment act, 
all but 43 of the old bonds had been sur- 
rendered, and of the number 15 had long 
been in the State treasury. 

I can well remember the Winter day of 
Dec. 8, 1910, as Secretary of State, and as 
such one of the officers designated by law 
to destroy redeemed bonds, of having, with 
the Governor, the Auditor, the State Treas- 
urer, and the Attorney General, gone over 
to the engine house of the new Capitol and 
there throwing into the fire of the heating 
plant the last of the Minnesota refunding 
bonds, and the wiping out of the last act 
of the stain on the credit of the State. 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
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The present series deals with nonferrous metals and 





By PAUL M. TYLER 


Chief Engineer, Rare Metals and Nonmetals Division, Economics Branch, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


VERY year there are received in the 
Bureau of Mines from 4,000 to 5,000 
miscellaneous inquiries which are 

turned over to the Rare Metals and Non- 
metals Division. Many of these inquiries 
concern such well-known and common 
products as crushed stone or sand and 
gravel; but most of them relate to ele- 
ments and mineral products even the 
names of which are unfamiliar to the 
average man on the street, though they 
may be of supreme economic importance 
in some specialized field of use. 
++ 

Because of the large number of items 
included in its field, and because of the 
dearth of published information avail- 
able from private sources, and perhaps 
also because of the glamor and hope 
attached to the discovery of the com- 
modities represented, the Raye Metals 
and Nonmetals Division possibly receives 
the largest volume of inquiries of any 
division in the Economics Branch of the 
Bureau. With the exception of 11 of 
the common metals, its field includes all 
the metals and all the nonmetallic min- 
erals, except sulphur (and pyrite) and 
fuels. 

In a typical year more than 10,000 
questions are answered by the corre- 
spondence of the division, and hundreds 
of visitors bring their problems person- 
ally to the attention of its specialists. 
Usually, inquiries during a single month 
relate to 100 or more different commod- 
ities, ranging from clay to diamonds. All 
the precious stones, minerals used as 
building material, such as marble and 
granite, and the rare elements, from 
molybdenum to masurium, are included 
in the division’s activities. 

To disseminate information on such 
a diversity of commodities and to handle 
so large a correspondence has necessi- 
tated mass production methods of han- 
dling inquiries. The preparation of in- 
formation circulars and standard an- 
swers for frequently asked questions is 
an important activity of the division. 
When it is realized that there are 1,000 
or more commodities upon which in- 
quiries.may be based, the value of such 
methods both from the standpoint of 
economy and efficient service, is ap- 
parent. 
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In the selection of commmatities treated 
in these circulars, the division must keep 
abreast of developments which indicate 
the type of information most needed. 
Records are kept showing the trends in 
inquiries in order to indicate what new 
studies may be necessary. Inquiries 
often come in “waves,” as a result of 
new processes, discoveries or vogues 
which may tend momentarily to focus 
interest on certain minerals. 

Being constantly faced with the prob- 
lem of providing information upon sub- 
jects of which little is known, the divi- 
sion must establish and maintain direct 
contacts with the industries, must comb 
trade journals and every other available 
source of publication, and exchange in- 
formation with foreign as well as do- 
mestic authorities. By systematically 
recording this information a storehouse 
of data has been built up and is main- 


tained so as to be drawn upon when 
occasion demands. 

The chief function of the division is 
to make economic studies and dissemi- 
nate information on the various com- 
modities assigned to it, but even more 
direct assistance is given the rare metals 
and nonmetals industries by bringing 
buyers and sellers together. The divi- 
sion tells the producer who will buy his 
product and informs the consumer where 
he can obtain a certain mineral com- 
modity. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, for example, the division, 
in response to special requests, furnished 
174 lists of possible buyers and 307 lists 
of producers of commodities within its 
field. Similar trade lists, including 
names of consumers, dealers, importers, 
and producers, are incorporated into the 
publications prepared by the division on 
various subjects, and thus receive even 
wider circulation. 

++ 

During the last fiscal year members of 
the division completed a total of 175 
manuscripts, 43 of which were informa- 
tion circulars embodying general eco- 
nomic studies of mineral commodities, 
including a number of the rare elements 
of which little or no data had hitherto 
been published outside of the highly 
technical papers on scientific research. 

From time to time special studies are 
undertaken to meet special needs and 
market analyses, covering the distribu- 
tion of mineral commodities by consum- 
ing industries, are undertaken as condi- 
tions permit. On some 25 major com- 
modities, annual reviews are written in 
cooperation with the statisticians of the 
Mineral Statistics Division. 

About two years ago the division added 
to its activities quarterly reports giving 
current figures of gypsum sales and pro- 
duction, the service being supplied to the 
industry within three weeks after the 
expiration of each quarter. Data for 
these reports are supplied by over 99 
per cent of the producing firms in the 
industry. 

Further evidence of the versatile scope” 
of the division’s work is the fact that 
it is charged with the important re- 
sponsibility of compiling abstracts and 
interpretations of the mining laws of 
foreign countries. To date the laws of 
more than 60 countries have been ab- 
stracted and fundamental data are now 
available for careful analyses of the 
rights of American citizens to prospect 
and operate mines in practically every 
political subdivision of the globe. 

++ 

One of our latest activities, and one 
which we are trying out more or less ex- 
perimentally, is a study of the funda- 
mental factors in cost of production of 
leading commodities. An astonishing 
amount of useful data is hidden in the 
files of this and other bureaus, and 
should be made available to the public, 
but the most pressing present need in 
most industires is to find a market, and 
the demands for market service so tax 
the resourcefulness of the division’s 
limited personnel that little time re- 
mains for research into the economics 
of supply. 
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In the next of this series of articles on “Nonferrous Metals and Minerals,” to 
appear in the issue of May 6, Dr. Oliver Bowles, Supervising Engineer, Building 
Materials Section, Rare Metals and Nonmetals Division, Economics Branch, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, will discuss the assistance rendered 
the mineral industries by the Bureau of Mines. 
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ONE who considers entering the civil 
service of the United States two ques- 
tions, either of which may be the more 

important to the individual, present them- 
selves: What can the civil service do for me? 
In the civil service, what opportunity will I 
have for constructive work and thinking, for 
serice to my fellow man? 

The civil service of the United States will 
not make an employe rich, although it will 
pay him a reasonable wage; and it will often 
give him an opportunity to step into some- 
thing better in private industry. While the 
Government service has no $20,000 or $25,000 
jobs to offer, many capable workers secure 
positions in private industry at good salaries, 
sometimes three times the Government pay, 
because of the experience they have gained 
through work for the Government and ac- 
quaintances made thereby. 

The Government employe has an opnor- 
tunity for service unequaled. There is no 
higher service than service to all the people. 

Practically every occupation is represented 
in the civil service of the United States. 
There are few of these jobs in which the 
worker can not find real interest and oppor- 
tunity for constructive effort. 

In the Government service the student, the 
scientist, the investigator, can make re- 
searches in his chosen field untrammeled 
by commercial considerations. The Govern- 
ment laboratories, workshops, and libraries 
are of the best. The young employe has the 


advantage of the. advice and counsel of men : 


who are nationally, even internationally, 
known, and who have remained in the serv- 
ice of the Government largely because of the 
opportunity that the work gives for research 
and the development of ideas. 

Just a few examples of what the unknown 
Government worker, has done. Russell C. 
Leffingwell, when hé resigned from the posi- 


tion of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1920, publicly gave credit for the planning 
and successful execution of the Liberty Loan 
drives to subordinate employes of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

William Howard Taft, when he was Sec- 
retary of War, paid a high compliment to 
the ‘employes ‘of the Department. High offi- 
cials come and go, he said, but to the perma- 
nent staff is largely due the credit for the 
opavation of the Department. 

A certain section of Florida was threat- 
ened with the loss of one of its principal 
truck crops, tomatoes, by the spread of the 
nail-head rust. The growers asked the De- 
partment of Agriculture to help them in their 
difficulty. The staff of the Department had 
developed a tomato resistant to certain dis- 
eases and tried it in the rust-afflicted area 
of Florida, with the result that in one year’s 
time imminent failure had been turned into 
complete success. 

An employe of the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Agriculture made such 
an improvement in the rust-resisting qual- 
ities of bridge steel that he was taken away 
from the Department by a private enter- 
prise. 

Such things are going on constantly in the 
Government service. Most people do not 
realize it, but a part of the credit for im- 
proved methods in industry, in the sciences, 
and in the professions, is due to Federal civil 
employes. 

I have been asked more than once whether, 
in my opinion, a Government employe who 
does more than perform the work allotted 
to him in the ordinary routine may expect 
to receive ‘recognition for his interest and 
energy. TI have replied, and emphatically, 
that I do think so. 

I could fill a good-sized volume with brief 
biographical sketches of former Government 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 
“Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its public servants, and a 
fair and reasonable estimate of their fidelity and 
usefulness.” 
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N THE whole realm of government of 
I motor vehicles for safety through discipline 

there is no single factor which is so hard 
to handle and which gives authorities so 
much trouble as the matter of speed. 

Speed is entirely within the option of an 
operator. That is, it is a characteristic of 
his driving just as his steering, or just as 
any other driving action is within his con- 
trol. It may be moderately exercised .or 
exaggerated according to his whim or his 
option. Inasmuch as this is so, it follows 
without argument that the human factor 
must be considered in every speed case and 
that, the person involved is the chief actor 
in each. 

Study of newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising by some manufacturers of cars brings 
one to an inevitable conclusion that speed 
advertising is apparently considered as one 
of the essentials incident to the salesmanship 
of cars. 

++ 

It has been the policy of States, expressed 
in action during the last few years but con- 
sidered over a period of many years past, 
that the psychology of speed advertising is 
wrong from the safety standpoint; that its 
result is an appeal to the buyer which in 
some cases causes, or tends to cause, an 
overemphasis on fast speed. But the general 
competition between manufacturers, as evi- 
denced by, their advertising, has apparently 
caused them, through what is believed by some 
to be fictitious demand, to make faster and 
faster cars, until finally the super-powerful 
and extremely speedy cars of the present- 
day are in the market. 

It may seem harmless to advertise a car as 
capable of making an excessively high speed 
and to offer speed as an inducement to a 
buyer; but it is not, because the fact remains 
that all buyers are not capable of driving 
cars at the speeds for which they are adver- 
tised. In fact, in a car which is advertised 
to do a speed up to 80 miles there probably 
will not. be one person in 1,000 who is ac- 
tually capable of driving that car, particularly 
if it is a little, light car, at or anywhere 
near that speed on present highways, under 
present conditions. Even this one, if he is 
capable, must be restricted for the sake of 
others. 

So the problem before administrators of 
motor vehicles is what actually to do about 
the authorization of vehicles which are ad- 
vertised for extreme speeds. It appears to 
be time that these administrators bring this 
problem before their respective Legislatures. 

The advertising described and the way these 
cars are held out for saie to the ptblic indi- 
cate that the manufacturer does not take 
anything into account except the engineering 
problem involved. He isn’t really interested 
in safety, except in so far as it relates to 
this feature. . 

++ 

What he is interested in is to develop a 
fine piece of machinery, powerful and smooth, 
which will perform to his complete satis- 
faction. and which. will, when driven by his 
expert. drivers on Daytona Beach or in some 
similar place under ideal conditions, produce 
high rates of speed. Then, by his advertis- 
ing, he makes the buyer think that after 
he buys this car he can do the same thing; 
whereas it is common sense to know that 
he can not. 

In the first place, he is probably not fitted 
to. In the second place, probably the car 
is not fitted to be driven at any such speed 
under existing highway conditions and limi- 
tations. Lastly, even if the man is fitted and 
even if the car is able to do this safely, so 
far as its own operation is concerned, traffic 
conditions in modern civilization, in the 
crowded Eastern States at least, will never 
permit it. 

It seems necessary to take this matter be- 
fore the council of motor vehicle adminis- 
trators and to consider speed advertising 
and speed production possibly by classifica- 
tion of cars as to their weight and get from 
it if possible, an opinion as to how fast each 
can.safely be driven by the average person. 
Then it may be possible through legislative 
action, or in some States even under existing 
laws, to refuse to register cars unless the 


_ registrant has agreed that the maximum 


speed as determined by State law to be safe 
or reasonable will not be exceeded by that 
car. 

In other words, the car buyer may in the 
future be called upon to pledge himself not 
to use the extreme speeds which the car is 
advertised as capable of doing® 

This may seem to be arbitrary. It corre- 
sponds almost to the idea that cars may 
eventually need to have governors on them, 
and that States will impose mechanical con- 
trol of that nature. Certainly, if the gov- 
ernor could be made ‘tamper-proof, it would 
already have been considered. There will, 
of course, be exceptions to such a general 
rule. 

++ 


Assuming that the average rate of speed 
may be considered by authorities of a State 
as 45 miles an hour, there may exist in that 
State, roads, highways, and conditions where 
that speed may be safely exceeded, and for 
such conditions, exceptions must be made. 
That is easy of arrangement in States where 
an. operator’s examination exists, because 
anyone who desires to drive legitimately at 





messenger boys, minor clerks, and scientific 
assistants who are now holding important 
executive and professional positions in the 


Federal civil service. I could fill another 
book with stories of men and women who, 
through their training in Government offices 
and laboratories, have achieved both fame 
and fortune in private industry. 

The Government business needs the serv- 
ices of the best-trained men and women 
available because of its important position 
in maintaining at proper balance the pro- 
ductive energy’ of the country. The great 
scientific and research bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment, upon which private industry so 
heavily: depends for .assistance in its devel- 
opment, can not. render the full service of 
which they are capable unless they are 
staffed by men and women of high ability. 

The chief object of the United States Civil 
Service Commission is to supply those men 
and women throtgh competitive tests. 


the right time and place and under proper 
conditions at faster speeds than those au- 
thorized by authorities can be given an 
examination which will determine capacity 
and ability and thereafter can have his li- 
cense authorized for faster speeds and limited 
to operation in the places where it is fair 
and proper that he should use them. 
+ + 


The whole subject will be presented for 
informal discussion by the State of Connecti- 
cut to the Conference of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators with a strong urge that some- 
thing be done about it, and possibly a course 
of action can be agreed upon. Certainly, the 
present situation must receive direct action 
on the part of many of the Eastern States 
at once because existing methods of holding 
speed down by arrest and prosecution and 
even by license suspension have proven in- 
adequate and impossible in performance to 
secure the needed limitations. 

New methods and a new approach to the 
subject seems to be indicated and when 
agreed upon by the authorities of States 
concerned ought to be put into effect by a 
group and by the whole administration act- 
ing together rather than by an individual 
administrator. 

But, whether or not the Conference of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators desires to take 
this matter up and act upon it, the State 
of Connecticut, through its Department will 
continue investigation and study of the speed 
problem and’ in connection with that, may 
be expected to list. the cars by name and 
model for the purpose of developing statistics 
of performance on this subject of speed with 
the intent and purpose of bringing such facts 
and conditions as seem to be warranted be- 
fore the next Legislature. 

+ + 


It is proposed, as always has been the case 
in the past, that each manufacturer con- 
cerned may have. all the information -rela- 
tive to his product from time to time so that 
he may keep-up with the findings as. they 
probably will be made, should he so desire. 

It is time the speed problem was taken into 
consideration, time speed advertising either 
be stopped or be given its proper angle to 
include the mentality of the person who will 
drive the car, the conditions of the highway 
and of traffic thereon, or that the whole 
matter be governed by more drastic methods 
to be proposed instead of the present existing 
laws for speed enforcement. 
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pigs hygiene should be considered as 
an integral portion of all health activities 

which are carried on for individuals and 
families. The mind and the body are inter- 
related and interdependent. The general 
public too often interprets the problems of 
mental hygiene as belonging to two classes, 
that of mental sickness, and of mental defi- 
ciency. 

The larger number of people in need of 
mental guidance are not the mentally dis- 
eased or the mentally defective, but are found 
among those who are maladjusted and un- 
happy because of their anxiety, fears, and 
consequent inability to maintain adequate 
poise. These individuals are comparable to 
persons below par physically and may be 
classed as mentally unhealthy but not men- 
tally defective or insane. Those in this group 
are in need of preventive treatment, hence 
the importance of mental guidance. From 
the standpoint of leading to an understand- 
ing of human behavior, mental hygiene has 
unlimited possibilities. 

Training in mental habits must start early 
in the home. The home is the place where 
problems arise and where careiul guidance 
must be given. Parent education, in order 
to be effective, must precede child guidance. 
Experts in child guidance state that family 
harmony is essential to the healthy mental 
development of the children of that home. 
The influence of the family further affects 
the community. They further assert that 
the foundation for mental health in adult 
life must be laid during the impressionistic 
years of early childhood. 

The cultivation of habits which develop 

courtesy, politeness, cheerfulness, self-respect, 
courage, teamwork, service to others, and the 
determination te succeed, not only conserve 
time and energy but give tone and order to 
living. Frustration, failure, unhappiness, 
imagined wrongs, a fiat of passion, may cause 
more serious consequence than other mal- 
adies such as fatigue, overwork, or other 
physical illness. 
4 Mental hygiene activities must be extended 
into the school and into all walks of life. The 
task of the teacher is often to undo harm 
that has been caused by faulty training in 
the home before the child is of school age. 
Teachers should be trained to think of pupils 
with abnormal mental and emotional reac- 
tions, as those whose desires are misdirected 
or inadequately fulfilled, and teachers must 
strive properly to interpret and evaluate such 
trends in order to help in readjustments. 

In the home, in the school, and in other 
spheres, adults are often unaware or un- 
mindful of the tragedies of childhood, such 
as fear, worry, anxiety. These very real 
troubles of the child are often deep-seated 
and baffling, and may seriously undermine 
future mental, emotional, and physical 
health. 

To direct mental, emotional, and volitional 
activities into constructive and absorbing 
channels is vital. Healthful attitudes to- 
ward family, neighbors, friends, education, 
religion, and living may be built up through 
early training and experience. 

While emphasis should be placed on cor- 
rect habits of thought, it should be borne in 
mind that maladjusted mental and emotional 

attitudes are amenable to corrective training. 
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